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ADVENT AND EPIPHANY APPEAL. 
BELOVED BRETHREN OF THE OLERGY AND Larry: 

THE plea and the appeal to the Church, this year, for a quickened and 
deepened interest in her missionary work have in them the two great facts— 
ability and opportunity—out of which comes, as never came before, the plain 
and positive call of duty. Never has wealth poured into the places where men 
store their treasures on the earth with more startling abundance than in this 
year. ‘The floors are full of wheat,” and “the fats overflow with wine and 
oil.” The yentures and enterprises of business find millions of money poured 
into them, to swell the increasing accnmulations of gain. The ingenuity of 
men is well-nigh exhausted in the effort to find channels for the almost endless 
expenditures of money, in investments, in amusements, in luxury, in display. 
And even the insatiate greed of covetousness is content and satisfied. Is it not 
time for us to pray that God ‘will pour out His Spirit upon all flesh”; upon 
*« the servants, and the handmaidens,” upon “the old men, and the young men,” 
upon ‘‘the sons, and the daughters,” that they may ‘‘dream the dreams” of 
higher spiritual possibilities, and see the visions of the splendid opportunities 
that lie before them ? 

_ First of all, are the open doors into which we have already entered. There 
can be no withdrawal of support, no lessening of energy, no lowering of inter- 
est, as to any one of all the undertakings for which this Church is responsible to 
God. Africa, and China. and Japan, with their teeming populations, touched 
with the new life of a civilization which must be evangelized if we would win 
these nations to Christ, have so far only centres, here and there, of Christian 
influences, which cry out for the increase and extension and enlargement of 
their life. It is no longer merely the call to make haste to save the souls of 
men; no longer the plea to bring to humanity everywhere the news of that 
blessed power of the Incarnation which lifts all human nature up toward God. 
It has become now, especially in the great Empire of Japan, the simple question 
whether we shall allow a mere veneer of pagan polish to call itself civilization, 
or whether we shall teach them the ethics of the Gospel and the religion of the 
Cross. In our own land, Ethiopia lifts up pleading hands to God, asking, in 


the name of humanity and of the closer brotherhood in Christ, that we shall 
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care for the enormous number of Colored people (one-tenth of our whole popu- 
lation) whom we have endowed with the responsibility of freedom, and whom 
we must set free from ignorance and superstition, lest they become or re- 
main “the servants of sin.” The ever-extending population, crowding to the 
farthest territories, has its close claim upon us, to take to those stray sheep the 
folding and the feeding which the Good Shepherd charges us to give to all His 
flock. 

There is no city without its slums. There is no diocese without its mission 
stations, There is no lessening demand of duty to the Indians. We have made 
ventures that must be maintained, in Mexico and Brazil. And now, with a sud- 
den surprise, we are compelled to deal with what are well called the Increased 
Responsibilities, since Porto Rico is our very own, and Cuba in close relation 
to us as a people; and since our gold has bought, and our armies are occupying, 
parts of the Philippine islands. It sounds like Isaiah’s prophecy fulfilled, . 
‘© Pathros and Cush and Elam and Shinar and the islands of the sea.” 

What shall we do? ‘The spies bring back, as of old, the double story of 
great opportunities and great difficulties. Shall we side with the brave men, or 
the cowards? Taking faint-hearted counsel with our fears is not the way of 
Christian men. The very difficulties are but encouragements to greater energy. 
Aiming at the farthest point, reaching for the remotest places, so, and so only, 
can we accomplish our undertakings and achieve success. They struck two 
keynotes in the Missionary Council in St. Louis, which ring clear and true, as 
the voice that cried in the wilderness. ‘‘ Every opportunity for the spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom means the duty of immediately taking up the work.” 
««Hvery uew work undertaken by the Board of Managers will be supported by the 
Church.” Not now, then, the missions in twenty-two missionary districts, and in 
the forty-two home dioceses ; not now the Indians and the Colored people ; not 
now Africa and China and Japan and Mexico and Haiti and Brazil; not now the 
twenty-two Bishops, and 1,600 other missionary workers, the hospitals and 
orphanages and schools; not these on/y now, but beside these—and in order to 
rouse ourselves to care for these the better—the broader outlook, and the farther 
reach, and the fuller effort to do our duty, as preachers of a pure faith, and 
teachers of a pure morality, in the countries where the decay of morals has fol- 
lowed upon a corruption of the faith. Our armies of occupation will not fulfil 
their mission, if they open the way only to trade, only to power, only to wealth. 
We are not in these new places dy God’s will, unless we are there to make 
‘‘known His way upon earth, His saving health among all nations.” 

The Board is pleading for more money and more men. __It is pleading still 
more earnestly for the high motive behind these gifts. Pitiably disproportion- 
ate as are the men that give themselves and the money that men give to the 
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needs and demands, pitiably disproportionate as both are to the men that give 
themselves to earthly aims and ambitions, and the money that is spent on the 
perishing and passing interests of time, still more pitiable is the disproportion 
between the eagerness of our devotion to selfish concerns and our feeble indiffer- 
ence to the cause of missions, which is the spirit of the Church’s breath and 
the blood of her life. We are as blind men, with clay upon our eyes, sealing 
the sightlessness into total blindness, until -we go and wash in that “pool of 
Siloam, which is by interpretation, Sent.” <‘‘ Let us go, therefore,” for this is 
the type of the Messias, to Christ ; “let us go, therefore,” and wash, and come, 
** seeing.” 
| Wm. CroswEeLL Doane, 
J. Houston Eccriuston, 
JOHN I. THOMPSON, 
JOSHUA KIMBER, J 


( Special Committee. 


LICENSED SCHOOLS IN JAPAN. 


For a number of years our school in Nara, Japan, has been licensed as a 
government Middle School, and more recently one department of St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo, has had a similar license. The boys and young men attending 
such schools are eligible for promotion to government schools of higher grade 
with little or no examination, and they are exempt from conscription for mili- 
tary service until they reach the age of twenty-seven years. The advantage to 
the mission in taking the license lies in the fact that we bring a very much 
larger number of pupils, and those of a much better class, under our influence 
than we reached before, and as a matter of fact several of our best Christian 
workers to-day have come from the Nara school since it has been licensed. 

With the incoming of the new regime on the 17th of July last certain reg- 
ulations were proposed, which, if adopted, would have prevented all foreigners 
from establishing schools except for foreign children, forbidden religious in- 
struction in all schools, private as well as public, and prohibited the employment 
of foreigners except as teachers of foreign languages. These propositions were 
the most reactionary in their character that had been thought of in Japan for 
more than twenty years. As early as May they had been adopted by the higher 
council of education, but needed the approval of the cabinet to make them law. 
From several high quarters we almost immediately received the opinion that the 
cabinet would not approve of the resolutions of the educational council as they 
stood, since they considered them too radical. When finally an edict was 
officially issued, it did not follow the line of the suggestions mentioned above 
with regard to forbidding foreigners to teach, etc., and no clause about 
the teaching of religion (not Christianity, please observe, but any religion) in 
the public schools was included. The Minister of Education, however, did 
issue a regulation, of which the following is one translation (we have seen two): 

It being essential from the point of view of educational administration, that 
general education should be independent of religion, religious instruction mus; 
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not be given or religious ceremonies performed at government schools, public 
schools, or schools whose curricula are regulated by provisions of law, even out- 
side the regular course of instruction. 

It can be said without hesitation that the better public opinion in Japan as 
expressed personally and by the press is against the regulation,and the consti- 
tution of Japan, it is said, guarantees the fullest religious liberty. Before the 
regulation was issued, the Bishop of Tokyo wrote: “‘ Without a license it would 
be almost useless to continue our schools for boys. The discriminations against 
purely private schools by the department of education is so great that it is almost 
impossible for a boy going from such a school to get any official position under 
the government, and it is equally impossible for him to obtain entrance to the 
university,” etc., etc. As the number of pupils in St. Paul’s College alone in 
its several departments is more than 350, and it is said to be the largest institu- 
tion of the kind in Japan, the question is a burning one with us. However, at 
the June meeting, the Board of Managers adopted the following resolution, 
which was very carefully phrased, and attention is especially called to the words 
that we have italicized ; 

Resolved: That this Board declines to make apprepriation for any school 
in the Foreign field in connection with which Christianity is not statedly taught. 

By Mr. Tyng’s letter relating to the Nara school, and Mr. Lloyd’s letter 
relating to the St. Paul’s licensed department, which appear in the Foreign pages 
of this number, it will be seen that in connection with both schools Christianity 
has been and is statedly taught. 

The Bishop of Tokyo in August appointed a committee to look into this 
matter so far as it related to the St. Paul’s School, to wait upon the educational 
bureau, and, after making a full and clear statement of the position of our St. 
Paul’s schools as to religious teaching, to ascertain whether we might retain 
the government license under existing conditions. The Bishop submits their 
report, which we embody here. 


REPORT OF VISIT TO THE TOKYO CITY OFFICE. 


On Saturday, August 19th, 1899, we went together to the Tokyo City Of- 
fice, and there saw Mr. Goto, an official of the City Educational Bureau (the 
local authority under whose jurisdiction St. Paul’s College comes), to whom we 
eae ied Baieniens (Dubya as follows: 

St. Paul’s College (ikkyo Gakko) comprises the following depar = 

1. St. Paul’s School (Rikkyo Ch Carrey. ae Sen 

2. The English School at Kanda (Senshu Higakko). 

3. The Higher School (Senshuka). 

4. The Dormitory, which receives students from all the above departments 
and also from other schools. 

In the first, which is a licensed middle school (Chw Gakko) no religious in- 
struction is given, because such is contrary to government regulations. But 
there is religious instruction both in the English school at Kanda, and in the 
Higher School; and in the Dormitory, religious attendance is compulsory, as is 
also attendance at a daily service in the cathedral. The headmaster of the 
Rikkyo Chu Gakko is also head of the Dormitory and responsible for the relig- 
ious teaching there. If we register ourselves as St. Paul’s College (Rikkyo 
Gakko), comprising the four above-mentioned departments, may we retain our 
-government license for St. Paul’s School (Rikkyo Chu Gakko), if we have com- 
pulsory religious teaching in the Dormitory, which is mainly inhabited by 
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hikkyo Chu Gakko students, and under the charge of a man whois, at the same 
time. headmaster of the Rikkyo Chu Gakko ? 

Mr. Goto replied that we could. What is required of us is that we should 
report to the Tokyo City Office our whole institution with its four departments. 
The Tokyo City Office would then report the Rikkyo Chu Gakko to the educa- 
tional department as a school fulfilling the government regulations. The 
boarding house or dormitory, he said, would not concern the education depart- 
ment any more than the other special departments comprised under St. Paul’s 
College. It might, however, be possible that the registration would have to be 
made in the name of the president of the Rikkyo Gakko, and not in that of the 
headmaster of the Rikkyo Chu Gakko. 

ArtTHUR LLOYD, 
President of St. Paul’s College, 
JosepH Moropa, 


Headmaster of St. Paul’s College. 
Cuas. H. Evans. — 


The Bishop continues, still speaking of St. Paul’s: ‘‘ With the license we 
shall have 350 students to whom religious instruction will be regularly given, 
and about 150 day pupils to whom we may not give Christian teaching as pupils, 
but who may be encouraged to attend our daily services at the cathedral, which 
are held before and after school hours.” His estimate of the number attending 
should the license be surrendered was fifty or sixty, and he adds that the Chris- 
-tian influence in the school was never stronger than itis now. At the same 
time he is ready loyally to submit if the Board considers that its resolution re- 
quires him to give up the license. 

A month ago the Rev. J. Lindsay Patton, formerly in charge of the Nara 
school, appeared before a committee of the Board and made a statement, the 
substance of which he has kindly reduced to writing as follows: 


The Japanese Government stands theoretically for religious liberty, but in 
educational matters the refusal to allow any form of religious instruction in 
schools holding government licenses is looked upon by the teachers and people 
as disapproval of religion, and therefore practically the governmental attitude 
is one of opposition to religion—not religious liberty. The Japanese educational 
system is anti-Christian in the sense that the schools are, without exception, 
hotbeds of agnosticism and atheism. If our schools are closed the Christian 
children of Christian parents will be obliged to get their education in govern- 
ment schools, where they will be exposed from the start to the finish to the 
temptations and persecutions of both teachers and scholars, who have been 
taught to laugh at religion, and particularly Christian religion. Close our 
schools and you close the doors of the churches to the Christian boys of Japan. 
Leave our schools as they are, even granting that there is no Christian teaching 
in the curriculum, but bearing in mind that there is nothing contrary thereto, 
-and you have a place where some hundreds of boys are taught to respect the 
truth, even though they do not believe it, and are given every opportunity out- 
side to hear, and where they are thrown day by day under the care of Christian 
teachers. The whole influence of the school is in exactly the opposite direction 
from that of the government school, and yet before the government they occupy 
the same position. The one is Christian, the other is heathen. 


Furthermore, the Rev. Ambrose D. Gring, who has long been connected 
with educational work in Japan, stated at length before the Missionary Council 
in St. Louis his views, which are in accordance with those of Mr. Patton. 
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CONFERENCE IN TOKYO. 


On the other hand, a meeting of missionaries was held in Tokyo some 
three months ago (at which we are indirectly informed our mission was repre- 
sented, although by whom we are not advised). The conference was called to con- 
sider the question of the relation of the schools supported by the several boards to 
«the regulation of the Minister of Education,” forbidding religious worship or 
instruction in all schools ‘‘ whose curricula are regulated by provisions of law.” 
Such conference adopted a minute, of which the following is a copy: — 


The representatives of six Christian schools—Aoyama Gakuin, Azabu 
Ki-wa-Gakko, Doshisha, Rikkyo Chu Gakko, Meiji Gakuin, Nagoya Hi-wa- 
Gakko—met in conference on August 16th in Tokyo, to consider what course 
to pursue in view of the recent instructions of the educational department ex- 
cluding entirely all religion from private schools receiving any recognition of 
the department, and decided to submit to the representatives and officials of the 
various Christian schools affected by these regulations the following statement 
of opinion for their consideration : 

“The constitution of the empire grants religious liberty ; the instructions of 
the educational department definitely and more completely than ever forbid all 
teaching of religion as well as religious exercises, to all schools seeking govern- 
ment recognition. We feel that this position of the educational department is 
contrary to the spirit of the constitution of the empire, in practically restricting 
the liberty of parents in deciding upon the education of their children. We 
are here not raising any objections to the educational departments making such 
restrictions for public schools supported by public funds ; but we feel that to 
put these same limitations upon private schools supported by private funds 
works great injustice. We feel even more strongly that these regulations make 
it impossible for Christian schools to secure the recognition of the government 
and its accompanying privileges. We are of the conviction that for any Chris- 
tian school founded on Christian principles, supported in any measure by the 
gifts and prayers of Christian people, to exclude in any degree Christianity from 
its ruling principles or from its school life would be disloyalty to our common 
Lord, and to the churches aiding our schools. We call upon all officers and 
teachers of Christian schools to take a firm and decided stand upon this matter, 


not yielding any Christian principle for the sake of securing or maintaining 
government privileges.” 


CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK. 


On the morning of November 9th, the officers of the various missionary 
societies having school work in Japan, conducted under government license, 
and several other persons met to confer upon the subject in the city of New York. 
It was distinctly understood by all present that no one was there in a represen- 
tative capacity or could in any wise commit his board to action. The above quoted 
regulation and the above quoted action of the missionaries in Japan was laid be- 
fore this conference together with a letter from the Rev. William Imbrie, p.p. , 
a missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Tokyo, written to another missionary 
in Japan and describing an interview between Dr. Imbrie and the present pres- 
ident of the highest school of the Presbyterian mission, supported jointly by the 
Presbyterian Board and the Dutch Reformed Board. Dr. Imbrie took very 
strong ground against continuing work under the present regulation and it is 
reported to us that the Presbyterian school’s license has been given up. Where- 
upon the conference in New York expressed ‘‘ its conviction that the missions 
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in Japan should steadfastly refuse to make any compromise of whatsoever char- 
acter, or however temporary or plausible as to the religious character of their 
educational work,” etc. There were no negative votes, although all present did 
not vote affirmatively. 


POSITION OF OUR MISSIONARIES. 


At the same time it should be noted that there is no purpose on the part of 
our missionaries of in anywise ceasing from their active religious instruction of 
the pupils under their charge, and Mr. Lloyd in his letter beyond says distinctly 
“that St. Paul’s may go on its way quietly, provided that it goes on as it has 
been doing.” And again he says: ‘‘There are times when we are called upon 
to take up a cross, but I cannot see that this is one for us.” And again: ‘The 
Tokyo authorities fully understand our position and are willing to let us retain 
our license. . . . It has always been our practice to give [religious instruc- 
tion] in the dormitory. I did not, therefore, see any reason why we should give 
up our license because the government [7. ¢., the Minister of Education] forbids 
us to do what we have never done and (as far as I am concerned) never contem- 
plated doing ”—besides which it is understood that it is not the purpose of the 
Japanese government in any case to put the recently-issued regulation into 
force until the close of the present school year, April 1st, because it would inter- 
fere with the existing contracts with the pupils and might do them serious 
wrong. Mr. Lloyd furthermore says that the circumstances of St. Panl’s school 
are very different from those of the schools of other Christian bodies. Unfor- 
tunately, he does not explain in what respect. 


THE QUESTION IN THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


This whole matter has been under serious discussion by the Board of Man- 
agers at two different sessions a month apart without its being able to reach a 
definite conclusion. At the session on the 14th of November it was evidently 
the mind of the members, in the face of such varying testimony from our own 
Bishop and his missionaries on the one side and from those of other bodies on 
the other, that further delay before definite action was wise. A motion was 
therefore adopted postponing final action until further correspondence could 
be had with our mission in Japan. Meanwhile it was directed that Mr. Tyng’s 
letter, at least, should be published. We have been wishing to treat this sub- 
ject in this magazine for several months, but until now the writer has not felt 
that it had matured sufficiently to warrant him in making a statement, and he 
asks permission to reiterate that the only schools of ours which are affected at 
all by the regulation under discussion are one department of St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, and the ‘‘ Middle School” at Nara. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS FROM A UTILITARIAN ASPECT. 


Twat it is the paramount duty of the Church to extend the Kingdom of 
God upon earth is universally admitted among Christian people. The great 
Head of the Church, Jesus Christ, made this fact emphatically clear when He 
created the Apostolic Office, with the solemn charge that its members should 
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go forth into the world preaching the Gospel to every creature, and making dis- 
ciples of all nations. 

Aside, however, from this higher consideration, which is indeed the one 
great impulse that sends the movement forward with an ever-increasing mo- 
mentum, there are other reasons that must appeal to the judgment of all think- 
ing men, regardless even of their religious opinions. 

Christian missions have a utilitarian value that ranks second to none in the 
great forces at work in the civilization of the world. Looking back fifty years 
and contrasting the present social, moral and political status of the peoples of 
Africa, China, Japan, India and the isles of the sea, with the environment that 
surrounded them and under which they lived in those past years, it is impossi- 
ble not to discover the presence of a power that has slowly but irresistibly worked 
among those people, lifting them to higher planes of living, transforming their 
environment and modifying and directing their social development. 

The Rev. Dr. Dennis, in his ‘‘ Christian Missions and Social Progress,” 
cites the fact that ‘‘ Professor Flinders Petrie, in a paper which he prepared 
upon civilization, took the position that it was of doubtful expediency, and even 
a demonstrated disadvantage, to press Western civilization upon barbarous or 
savage communities, since their incapacity to assume it was so manifest that it 
proved a demoralizing force and an overwhelming burden.” In this statement, as 
Dr. Dennis well observes, ‘‘ we have an argument for the moral forces of Chris- 
tiauity as the only adequate spiritual, intellectual and social preparation for a 
higher culture among savage races, since it is a matter of historical demonstra- 
tion that the spiritual and intellectual regeneration which Christianity effects 
will prepare any nation on earth for social changes and transformations in har- 
mony with the noblest type of civilization.” 

In attestation of this assertion, and also to show the claims of Christian 
missions upon civilized nations, from an entirely utilitarian point of view, we 
cite the following facts: The Rev. George A. Wilder, a missionary of note of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, reports that, in the 
Natal mission, the Gospel in fifty years has taken a few dozen young men, who 
were once naked and outcast, and made of them a community, worth at least 
$50,000 in movable property, besides owning many thousand acres of land. 
They work twelve months in the year, and support twelve native preachers, con- 
tributing £200 annually for that purpose. It is well known that ignorance of 
the lowest type has predominated the non-Christian world, under the incubus of 
which whole communities, tribes, and even nations, have been held in servile 
bondage. In the interest of education and in the effort to release these unfor- 
tunate beings from the chains of their forlorn and almost helpless servitude, _ 
Christian missions have established in the very midst of these heathen people 
at least 112 universities and colleges, including preparatory departments at- 
tended by 28,523 students; 546 theological and training-schools, with 12,178 
students; 1,087 boarding and high schools and departments, with 7,390 pupils, 
making a total of 19,842 institutions and schools, with a total at least of 882,- 
915 pupils. The number is no doubt even larger than this, reaching past the 
million. 

Think for one moment of the outcome of such an educational force directed 


; 
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against the superstition and ignorance of these savage and unenlightened races! 
Already vast areas of mental blindness and vacuity are being reclaimed, and a 
new era of intellectuality is dawning that is almost incredible. 

Once more—look at the philanthropic aspect of Christian missions, and 
consider, from that point of view alone, the immense value of the Church’s 
work in her effort to elevate the heathen world. From the best and most relia- 
ble sources of information, it is estimated that in this line of missionary work 
there are at least 680 medical missionaries, forty-five medical schools and classes, 
and 382 men and seventy-nine women students, making a total of 461. There 
are twenty-one training-schools for nurses, with 146 pupils; 348 hospitals and 
774 dispensaries, in which over 2,000,000 individual patients receive treatment 
annually, and over 5,000,000 visits are made. There are ninety-seven leper 
asylums, homes, and settlements, with 5,453 inmates, of whom 1,987 are Chris- 
tians; also 227 orphan and foundling asylums, with 14,695 inmates. Who will 
say that such agencies, which these statistics represent, concentrating their 
skilled energies against the ravages of disease, in mitigating the agony of incur- 
able maladies, in caring for the weak and helpless, in stopping blood-shedding 
and savage torture—who will say that such agencies should not receive the en- 
couragement and support of all men regardless even of their religious beliefs ? 

Again it can doubtless be said that to Christian missions may be largely, if 
not altogether, due those reformations that have transformed the social life of 
the heathen world, suppressing slavery, abolishing cannibalism, arresting haman 
sacrifices and crael ordeals, and in establishing ideals of life in conformity with 
the standards of civilized nations. The Rev. G. M. Lawson, of the Universi- 
ties’ Mission to Central Africa, writes: ‘‘ The released slaves under our charge 
owe everything to missions—religion, education, instruction in a trade or pro- 
fession. There are growing up many young men who are skilled handicrafts- 
men, who have been taught their trade by Indian masters, whilst they lived 
with us in the mission.” In regard to cannibalism, look to-day at the native 
population of the Hawaiian group of islands, where now our own flag so proudly 
waves, and where not so many years ago this horrible bestial gluttony was ram- 
pant. It isa matter of fact that the Christian converts in after years became 
missionaries to the Marquesas islands, whose inhabitants were delivered from the 


- same odious custom through their ministrations, In the other islands of the sea 


where this barbarous practice prevailed—the Hervey, Society, Samoan, Loyalty, 
Fiji and New Hebrides groups—the extinction of cannibalism marks the tri- 
umph of Christian missions and the power of the Gospel to regenerate the most 
barbarous. 

We have not the space to go into further detail. It is a matter of fact, 
however, that the missionaries of the Oross, in their labors in these foreign lands 
among the heathen, have so modified the barbarous rites and customs of their 
benighted people, that to-day one may travel in those places with comparative 
safety, and see here and there the unmistakable signs of an advancing civiliza- 
tion of no little significance. 

One more fact deserves to be mentioned in passing, and that is the mar- 
vellous change that the Gospel produces in the temper and spirit of these be- 
nighted races. Upon their conversion they seem to drink in the very essence 
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of the Gospel, and in turn go forth themselves in the noble effort to lift their 
own people to the high plane of the Christian life. In the terrible recent 
famine that afflicted India, and touched the sympathetic heart of all Christen- 
dom, among those who contributed funds for the relief of the sufferers were hun- 
dreds of native converts of other lands. It has been reported that a little native 
Christian church in Corea, of about 100 members, contributed $60 to the Indian 
famine fund. Several other churches in Corea and Seoul did the same thing, 
but not a cent was forwarded by any non-Christian Corean. A gift of £844 
from the native Christians of the Fiji islands was also contributed for the same 
purpose, 

Thus we see that Christian missions, aside from the fact that they derive 
their impulse and inspiration chiefly and primarily from our Divine Lord Him- 
self, and are undertaken in compliance with His command to go into the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature, yet from a material point of view, as a 
purely business investment, nothing that the world has ever known or human 
genius contrived can compare with them. They are indeed the pioneers of 
civilization ; the safeguards of nations, the only force that can successfully con- 
tend against the ignorance, degradation, and barbarities of savage races, and 
make of them people worthy of a place in the congress of nations. Who then 
can doubt that missions pay? 


BRIEF MENTION 


WE rejoice to say that in the Abstract of Proceedings, published beyond, will 
be found the record of the acceptance of their election by the Rev. Arthur 8. Lloyd, 
D.D., as General Secretary, and Mr. John W. Wood, as Corresponding Secretary. 
They expect to enter upon duty in the early part of December, and the long inter- 
regnum in the office of General Secretary will then be terminated. 


UNDER date of September 30th, the Bishop of Shanghai, having visited Manila 
and made report of his observations to the Commission of the General Convention 
on Increased Responsibilities, writes to the Board: ‘‘I cannot repeat too often that 
our Church has now an unexampled opportunity of doing a great work in the Phil- 
ippines, and is really ahead of all others if she only will not procrastinate, but keep 
the start she has gained.” 


THE report on Domestic Missions, together with the Bishops’ reports of the sev- 
eral missionary districts and the report of the Commission on Colored Work, and 
the report on Foreign Missions, including the reports of the several Bishops abroad 
and of the Presbyter representing this Church in Mexico, are now ready for dis- 


tribution. Please send for copies of these and also’of Bishop Dudley’s sermon be- 
fore the Missionary Council. 


Our frontispiece gives a new view of Epiphany Hall, Cuttington, Liberia, 
which is sent by the Bishop with the remark : ‘‘It is to be hoped that the picture 
will induce those who have the means to contribute toward supplying the needs 
of the Hall and of the station, which have been so frequently reported.” In this 
connection, the Bishop requires money to complete the interior of the building and 


properly furnish it, for the erection of a Church edifice and for the adding of a 
technical department. 
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In these editorial pages we publish the Bishop of Albany’s most excellent paper, 
read before the Missionary Council on the situation in the Philippines, and also 
the report of the Commission of the General Convention on Increased Responsi- 
bilities, made to the Board of Managers at its meeting on the 14th ultimo. More- 
over, in the Woman’s Auxiliary department of this number, appears the report of 
Bishop Hare’s committee at the St. Louis Council. with regard to woman’s work, 
which, by resolution, was commended, together with the report of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to September Ist, ‘‘ with grateful appreciation of the work of the women, 
to the careful attention of the Church.” 


WE rejoice to say that just as we were closing this number a check was re- 
ceived at the Church Missions House from a good Christian woman, who is not 
willing that her name should be mentioned, for $4,000 to cover the entire cost of 
the boat that Bishop Ferguson has been appealing for. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 
AT ITS STATED MEETING, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14TH, 1899. 


Tue Board of Managers met at the Church Missions House on Tuesday, 
November 14th. The following elected members were present: The Bishops of 
Albany (Vice-President, in the chair), Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
Washington, and Connecticut; the Rev. Drs. Hoffman, Smith, Huntington, Ap- 
plegate, Brown, Greer, Vibbert, Anstice, Christian, Alsop, and Perry; and Messrs. 
Low, King, Mills, Whitlock, Chauncey, Brown, Thomas, Goodwin, Mansfield, and 
Thompson. 

—Announcement was made of the death at his home in Portland on the 
31st ultimo of the Right Rev. Dr. Henry Adams Neely, Bishop of Maine, when the 
chairman bade the Board to prayer. 

The special committee appointed to notify the General Secretary-elect, 
reported his acceptance and submitted a letter from the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, in which 
he said: “Believing this call of the Church to be the command of Him who is 
the Head of the Church, I have determined to give myself to this service, relying 
on Him who has called to give me the right mind to perform it.” The Vice-Presi- 
dent caused to be read a letter from Mr. John W. Wood accepting his election to 
be Corresponding Secretary, and saying: “In entering upon this new work, I hope 
I am acting in accordance with God’s plans and purposes. I can make no prom- 
ises save that I shall try at all times to do my best. In this endeavor I am sure 
that I may rely upon the sympathy and aid of the members of the Board.” Both 
of these gentlemen will enter upon duty early in December. 

Official notice was received from the House of Bishops of the selection 
of the Rev. Sidney Catlin Partridge, of Wuchang, China, to be Bishop of the Mis- 
sionary District of Kyoto. The Bishop of Albany stated that, as chairman of the 
House of Bishops, he had received a reply by cable from Mr. Partridge to the in- 
tent that if his election should be confirmed by the Standing Committees and the 
individual Bishops he would accept the office. 

——A communication was received from the conference of Church Workers 
among the Colored People, which was held in New York in October, protesting 
against lowering the standard of education of Colored candidates for Holy 
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Orders, and noting with satisfaction the stand taken by the Board of Managers 

upon the subject some months ago with reference to King Hall, Washington. 
——The secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of California con- 

veyed action taken by that body on October 2d, the import of which was that for 


the comfort of all missionaries, as well as for their own advantage, they were 


ready “now as heretofore to do all they could to welcome and speed the missionaries 
of the Board.” 
The action of the Missionary Council in St. Louis was laid before the 
Board in extenso, and those resolutions requiring consideration by the Board were 
referred to appropriate committees, etc. 
A committee were appointed to issue to the Church on behalf of the Board 
the usual Advent and Epiphany Appeal. 
From Alaska letters came from Bishop Rowe, the Rev. Mr. Chapman, 
Dr. Driggs, Dr. Watt and Mr. Selden, conveying news from the whole field. Dr. 
Watt reports that he is building a church at Circle City to cost $1,100, and asks 
for about $1,200 to meet the running expenses of the hospital and mission for 1899. 
Hopes that the amounts will be raised for him. Twelve of the Bishops having 
Domestic missionary work under their jurisdiction expressed their wishes with re- 
gard to appointments, stipends, etc., which were met, and the Bishop of North 
Dakota sent in a communication showing an emergency existing in his field which 
if promptly met would doubtless result in large increase to the Church in the near 
future. The Board was enabled to meet this by the appropriation from a special 
deposit in its hands of the sum of $2,700, of which $1,100 shall be payable within 
the present fiscal year, $900 during the next and $700 during the third, the ap- 
propriation to terminate on September Ist, 1902. An appropriation was made of 
$2,500 from a fund at the discretion of the Board to assist three Swedish parishes 
in Minnesota to discharge their indebtedness under the direction of the general 
missionary to the Swedes and a committee of the Board of Managers. And by 
further resolution the Rev. J. G. Hammarsk6ld, general missionary, was authorized 
to solicit special contributions for the same purpose; the Board being assured that 
the parishes concerned will thereafter be self-supporting. Under the Woman’s 
Auxiliary United Offering of 1989 a tentative appointment was made for the hos- 
pital at South McAlester, Indian Territory. 

——The Vice-President resigned the chair temporarily to the Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, while, as chairman of the General Convention Commission on Increased 
Responsibilities, he submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INCREASED RESPONSIBILITIES. 


The Commission on Increased Responsibilities, in accordance with the in- 
structions of the two Houses of the General Convention, submits herewith to the 
Board of Managers this supplementary report with recommendations, based upon 
information obtained from Mr. J. H. Peyton, who went for the Commission to in- 
vestigate the conditions and prospects in the Philippine islands; and from the 
Bishop of Shanghai, who visited Manila at the request of the chairman of the 
Commission. 

The Commission also calls the attention of the Board of Managers to the 
resolutions, passed unanimously by a rising vote in the session of the Missionary 
Council at St. Louis on the 25th of October, as follows: 

“WueErEAS, the island of Porto Rico is now an integral portion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States; and, whereas, from the testimony of Priests of the 
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American Church, the field is open and inviting; and, whereas, it is the duty of 
the Church to accept the responsibility placed upon it of ministering to the 
spiritual necessities of the people of said island; and, whereas, the needs of the 
situation are pressing and immediate; therefore, 

“Resolved: That, in the judgment of this Council, the island of Porto Rico 
should be made a Missionary District of this Church as soon as it can canonically 
be done, and that the House of Bishops be requested, in the meantime, to provide 
episcopal supervision for the island. 

“Resolved, second: That this Council recommends to the Board of Managers 
a generous consideration of the reports of the Commission on Increased Responsi- 
bilities, trusting and believing that the Church will rise and respond to any coura- 
geous recognition of the openings and opportunities which God is presenting to her; 
and hoping that liberal encouragement may be given to the clergy and lay-workers 
who are rendering real service to the spiritual and physical needs of the people in 
Cuba, and to the Philippine islands, where for the time being there is certainly a 
pressing call for the ministrations of the Church. 

“Resolved: That, in the judgment of this Council, the time has come for 
the Church to realize that every opportunity for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom 
lays upon her the duty of immediately taking up the work. 

“Resolved: That it is the belief of this Council that every new work under- 
taken by the Board of Managers will be supported by the Church. 

“Resolved: That the Missionary Council hereby recommends to the Board 
of Managers of the Board of Missions that a Bishop be sent at the earliest prac- 
ticable day to inaugurate the work of the Church in each of our new possessions 
and other new fields of responsibility. 

“Resolved: That the Board of Managers be requested to issue a special ap- 
peal to the Church for the funds necessary to this work. 

“Resolved: That this Missionary Council, in adopting the resolution of the 
committee and the resolutions of the Rev. Mr. Faudé, sends them both to the 
Board of Managers as expressing the strone conviction of this Council as to the 
duty of the Board to recognize and undertake the responsibility of the opportuni- 
ties that onen before this Church.” 

It is, in the opinion of the Commission, most important that action be taken 
promptly and positively on its suggestions, and to that end the following resolutions 
are offered: 

Resolved: That a special committee of the Board be appointed to make known 
the opportunities and necessities for work which shall not only care for our own 
citizens, civilians, and soldiers, in this new possession and in these new fields of re- 
sponsibility, but shall also plant the Church in these islands with such strength 
and attractiveness as to show to the natives themselves the better way of the 
Church, which, in the language of one of them, is “Catholic and not Roman.” 

Resolved: That the appeal of the committee shall ask for instant and gen- 
erous gifts, first, toward church buildings in Cuba, Porto Rico and. Manila; 
secondly, for an increased clerical staff in the two first-named places, and for the 
re-enforcement of the clerzy who are now working in Manila: thirdly, for the 
opening of schools in the three places, and the sending out of Christian women to 
work in them as teachers and also to aid in the care of the sick; and fourthly, for 
a large supply of Spanish Prayer Books. 

Resolved: That the Presiding Bishop be asked to appoint the Bishop of 
Shanghai to take the work in Manila under his oversight; that the Bishop of 
Chicago be asked to make a visitation to Porto Rico this winter; and that the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, who is to make a visitation to Cuba, be asked to visit 
Porto Rico as well, if the Bishop of Chicago is unable to go, the expense of the 
visiting Bishops in all cases to be pledged and paid to them by the Board. 

Wm. Croswe.i Doane, 
Chairman. 


The recommendations of the Commission were adopted as resolutions of the 
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Board, and the chairman named as the committee contemplated by them: The 
Bishops of Pennsylvania and Washington and the Coadjutor Bishop of Rhode 
Island; the Rev. Drs. Greer, Brown, and Anstice; Messrs. J. Nicholas Brown, 
James J. Goodwin, and Burton Mansfield. On motion, the Commission were re- 
quested to take into consideration the question of work in the island of Guam, 
where, from information at hand, it was understood there is an “open door.” 
From the Foreign field letters were submitted from all the Bishops and 
from a number of their missionaries. Bishop Schereschewsky wrote that the 
American Bible Society’s agent in Shanghai had stated to him that the Society 
would like to print at its own expense his Wen-li version of the Old Testament, 
which he would be pleased to have it do with the approval of our Beard. Where- 
upon, a preamble and resolution was adopted, reciting the facts and stating that 
the Board had heard with pleasure of the proposition and expressing its consent. 
Very serious consideration was given for the second time to the question of retain- 
ing the licenses from the government for two of our schools in Japan under the 
circumstances of the new regulation of the educational department of that em- 
pire, and much testimony was heard on both sides of the question. It was finally 
determined by the Board to defer its decision, awaiting additional information 
from Japan, and a committee were instructed to correspond further upon the 
subject with the Bishop of Tokyo. Meanwhile, it was directed that Mr. Tyng’s 
letter of September 12th should be published. It appears with other matter of 
similar character in this number. The Bishop of Cape Palmas, in report- 
ing a recent visitation of the lower section of his jurisdiction, speaks of forty- 
four confirmations, and the laying of the corner-stone of St. Paul’s Church, Rock- 
town. He also especially mentions the prosperous condition of the work, including 
that of the coffee-farm, in connection with the Hoffman Institute and the High 
School in Epiphany Hall, Cuttington. Four of the students have been admitted 
as postulants for Holy Orders. To protect the church at Cape Mount from the 
rains he was obliged to borrow $683 before he could safely stop the work. The funds 
raised before her death by Mrs. Maria Louise Irving for the building are exhausted, 
and the Bishop appeals for money to complete the edifice, which is to be used for the 
missionaries at the station, the 180 children gathered there under instruction, and 
for those who are reached from the Liberian village-and native settlements in the 
neighborhood. The Bishop was to have an estimate made of the total amount re- 
quired as soon as the dry season set in. It was particularly stated to the Board 
that two, of the Sunday-schools in Liberia had each contributed $50 toward the last 
Lenten Offering. 

——On behalf of the Committee on Trust Funds, Dean Hoffman reported that 
all of the securities held by them had, in accordance with recent action of the 
Board of Managers, been transferred to the custody of the Union Trust Company. 

——tThe Secretary was directed to communicate to the Bishops an Order of 
Service which had been set forth by the Bishop of New York for use in his diocese 
on the Second Sunday after the Epiphany, the first of the two Sunday-school 
Missionary Days (January 14th and 15th), with the hope that each Bishop might 
appoint a service for the occasion. 

The Rev. Dr. John S. Lindsay tendered his resignation of membership in 
the Board of Managers because of his inability to attend the meetings with reason- 
able regularity. It was accepted, with an expression of sincere regret. 
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MISSIONARY COUNCIL IN ST. LOUIS. 


At the Missionary Council in St. Louis, the Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers was referred for consideration to a committee consisting of the Bishops 
of Western Michigan, Vermont, and the Coadjutor of Rhode Island, the Rev. Drs. 
E. S. Lines, G. H. McKnight and J. D. Newlin, and Messrs. J. Parker, L. H. 
Morehouse, and C. E. Chandler. Their report was as follows: 


‘* REPORT ON THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


‘In presenting their report upon the annual report of the Board of Managers 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, referred to them, your committee 
would express their thanks to Almighty God for the many proofs given during the 
last year of the Divine blessing upon the missionary work of the Church. New 
responsibilities have come to the country and to those to whom the care of the 
Church, under God, is committed. The interest already shown in the Church and 
in this Missionary Council, in the endeavor to meet these responsibilities, is to be 
thankfully recognized. We are disposed to emphasize, in the strongest way, the 
new duty and privilege of the Church in the countries into relation with which we 
have come. 

‘The reports concerning the state of religion in these countries, the fact that 
our armies are already in occupation, that many of our fellow-citizens are going 
thither for business or for permanent residence, make the duty of this Church 
plain. 

‘*Where our soldiers and our citizens go, the Church must go also. We think 
that we speak for the representatives of the Church assembled in this Council, in 
asking the Board of Managers to take large and generous action in respect to our 
new responsibilities, believing that the Church will support them in so doing. 

‘“While welcoming the interest in the new forms of work which so strongly 
appeal to us, we must not forget the obligations which have long rested upon us 
and which have been imperfectly met. We would name especially the work 
among the Colored people of the southern states, and we would plead for a larger 
appropriation for this most pressing work so far as the means at the disposal of the 
Board permit. 

‘We heartily agree with the opinion expressed by the Board, that provision 
should be made in our divinity-schools and schools for the training of deaconesses 
for systematic and thorough instruction concerning missions, and the duty of send- 
ing men and women to make known the Gospel in foreign lands and in neglected 
parts of our own country. Lectureships, by which this great subject may be pre- 
sented by competent persons, would seem practicable and full of promise. 

‘“‘The committee repeat the recommendation of the creation of a central com- 
mittee in each diocese to be the means of continuous communication between the 
Board of Managers and the several parishes of their diocese, and to be a centre of 
missionary interest. 

‘With a view to help in this direction, the committee regard with approval the 
appointment of representatives of the Board of Managers—themselves experienced 
either in actual missionary work or in the management of the business of the Board 
—to visit different diocesan convocations and conventions to present the matter be- 
fore the assembled clergy and laity. 

‘‘We are not willing to pass by without grateful acknowledgment the fact that 
the generous offerings of the Woman’s Auxiliary last year have made possible the 
sending into the mission field of no less than forty missionaries and teachers. This 
notable extension of our mission work calls for the gratitude of all who love the 
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Lord Jesus Christ and His Church. Through the Woman’s Auxiliary, many note- 
worthy individual gifts have come, to establish and maintain noble charities which 
express in a most touching way the spirit of our holy religion. 

‘The Sunday-school Lenten Offering for missions commands the attention of 
the Church. It represents faithful and wise work with which the name of the Rev. 
Dr. Duhring is especially associated. The great sum given by the children has been 
a large part of the resources of the Board. More valuable still is the assurance given 
that a generation of boys and girls is growing up, with knowledge of missionary 
work, and trained to give for its support. A word of caution may be spoken con- 
cerning the danger of valuing the Sunday-school primarily as an agency for raising 
money even for the noblest purposes, rather than for distinctly religious instruc- 
tion, out of which almsgiving will naturally flow. It must be said with great re- 
gret that some parishes have allowed the offerings of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
even the Sunday-schocl Lenten Offerings to meet their parochial obligations. We 
commend without reserve the efforts to interest the children in mission work through 
the observance of Missionary Sunday and through missionary publications adapted 
to the young as well as to adults. We observe with regret that the circulation of 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN SOLDIER is diminished, and we urge the clergy to have 
thought for this useful paper. Without decidedly objecting to gifts for special 
forms of mission work, we most earnestly ask for large and regular offerings for 
the general treasury, wherewith the Board may meet its great responsibilities. 
The hope of our mission work lies in systematic and generous offerings for the use 
of the Board of Managers without restriction. The Church has chosen the members 
to have charge of this great work. They are ina position to take a broad view of 
the whole field, with its varied needs. We ought in fairness to trust them and 
give them the resources to meet the obligations which they are obliged to assume. 
The Church must depend largely upon her clergy for such instructions as shall 
train the congregations to give generously for missions. But we would suggest that 


the concentration of zeal and interest and generosity upon the parish appears often ° 


to limit mission offerings unduly. In the endeavor to make the parish church 
beautiful and worship attractive, in great regard for taste and comfort, the duty to- 
ward those who are strangers to the Gospet and without all church privileges is 
sometimes forgotten. Many of our parishes would be more sure of God’s blessing if 
they accepted greater simplicity and let their offerings flow out more abundantly to 
those who lack everything. 

‘*We press on the consciences of Churchpeople the absolute duty of contribut- 
ing to the support of the missionary work of the Church as regularly as to the sup- 
port of their own parishes. With a view to this, the committee would urge on the 
clergy the necessity of the intelligent presentation of the grounds for missionary 
work, and of its actual needs and prospetts. Parochial lectures upon missionaries and 
their work, in modern and former times, would give useful information and kindle 
zeal. The literature concerning missions is one of the richest parts of the literature 
of the time, full of interest, the story of great heroism and devotion, the record of a 
great part of the world’s best life. From the mission field some of the most con- 
vincing proofs of the power of our religion and of the presence of the Spirit of God 
come to us to-day. The religious life of our people would be deepened by lectures 
and reading, whereby they may come to know the story of mission work, which is 
the story of the extension of the Kingdom of God in the world.” 
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CHANGED CONDITIONS IN ALASKA. e 


THE Rev. George F. McAfee, who has labored long in Alaska, writes in the 
missionary magazine of the Presbyterian Board on the social and religious condi- 
_tions in that country. The following is his dark picture of the state of things 
in the natives before missionary work was begun among them : 


_ The tribes native to the soil, universally, whether they were Indian or Eskimo, 
lived in communal houses. These abodes, for they could not by any stretch of 
courtesy be called homes, consisted of one large apartment, often partly under- 
ground, with only a single, low, tunnel-like entrance, and were in total darkness 
save for the little light which found its way through the opening in the roof, cov- 
ered with tanned walrus hide. In these miserable abodes were often found ten or 
more families with no furniture, cooking, eating, sleeping—practically herding to- 
gether like so many brutes. Under such conditions, how could it be possible that 
other than the most disgusting, vile, and pernicious customs should prevail ? 

__ , Lheir religion seemed to be veiled in gloom. Many at first thought that it was 
idolatry, associating their family records, the totems, with images of gods whom 
they were supposed to worship. They recognized the existence of a good and an 
evil Spirit. It was a strange mixture of fear and hate. Of course, out of such 
chaos, order could not come. From such a religion, witchcraft, strangling of the 
aged, child murder and such kindred heathen customs and practices logically fol- 
lowed. In other words, pure heathenism, and that of the grossest and most disgust- 
ing kind, was their religion. 


Concerning some of the results of Christian work this missionary writes : 


For years progress was so slow as to be almost imperceptible, and the cry, 
‘*Missions a failure!” loudly and most industriously proclaimed by those who were 
n Alaska for revenue only, and who were determined to break up the missions be- 
cause the work of the missionaries and teachers was making it more difficult for 
them to successfully conduct their illegitimate business and carry on their infamous 
practices, found a ready response in the minds of all opposers of Christian missions 
in general, and willing listeners in all half-hearted, indifferent Christians. The 
native, however, proved to be industrious, and possessed of an originally unsus- 
pected ambition for better things. The youth at once responded to the invitations 
of the missionaries to learn the English language, then to study other subjects, to 
acquire new trades, and finally to learn of Christ. With the. opening of schools, 
the tide turned, and since that day rapid progress has been made by the Alaskans 
in all that makes for good conduct and intelligent citizenship. 

Concerning the Christian life of the native Church members this testimony is 
given : 

The Christian life of the native members is, ordinarily, above reproach. It 
must be remembered that to become a Christian with him means to give up all his 
past history, traditions, manners and customs, and begin to live a totally new and 
different life. With the best this is no easy matter, even inaChristian land. With 
the native Alaskan it is hard beyond the power of expression. To occasionally 
fall, and often to slip back into old ways must be expected, and Christian charity 
demands mild judgment in such instances. The Alaskan is guilty, but to an un- 
usually limited extent, of this fault. He loves the House of God, and delightsin 
the privilege of prayer. He has made rapid strides in his efforts in the direction of 
home-making and in providing for his family things honest in the sight of all men. 
He is fast becoming an intelligent, industrious, trustworthy, successful and honor- 
able Christian citizen. He is not slow to recognize the fact that all their advantages 
and all that this new and glorious hope involves are due, under God, to the work 
and sacrifices of the Christian missionaries, teachers and friends. That he is now 
beginning to reap the fruits of business enterprises which he has been encouraged 
to undertake and helped to prosecute to success, he fully acknowledges is due to 
the valuable instruction, wise counsels and friendly assistance rendered by these 
same godly people. He has not only been taught to shun evil and evil-minded 
men, but to practise the good and emulate the life of the pure and virtuous; and for 
this he is showing himself truly grateful. The transformation has been wonderful, 
and the work goes on encouragingly. 
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FRUIT FROM CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 


TuE late Rev. Dr. John Hall took the greatest interest in the Chinese in this 
city, and a powerful Foreign missionary sermon by him to his great congregation 
in January, 1885, led to the opéning of the Chinese Sunday-school. It began in the 
lecture-room with seventy-five Chinese and twenty-five officers and teachers, and 
it still continues in vigorous operation. Twenty-seven Chinese have been received 
into the Church, most of them baptized by Dr. Hall, and many there taught to 
know the Lord have united with other churches. Through this school five others 
have been organized in distant places. 

Some of the most efficient of these converts are now carrying on an excellent 
work in China itself in their native towns, and their labors have been much blessed 
to their near relatives, friends and townspeople. This is especially the case at the 
town of Ha Lo, which is about eighty miles southeast of Canton, a town abound- 
ing in temples, altars and idol processions. Already the transformation there is 
marvellous. 

The principal Christian worker there has been Chu Hom, the first convert bap- 
tized by Dr. Hall on Haster Day, 1887. He returned to Ha Lo and tried to tell his 
family of Jesus, but they would not hear. Finally, his father came and listened: 
Chu Hom’s prayers were answered. Father, mother, and wife became Christians. 
Since then his aged parents have died, rejoicing in the hope of the glory of God. 

Half a mile from Ha Lo is the market town Ku Tsing, where crowds from 
miles around gather every third day, and the Christians preach to all who will lis- 
ten, and thousands have been present; some from curiosity, some to mock and 
threaten, and some to carry away the living seed to bring forth thirty, sixty or an 
hundred fold. 

The Rey. A. A. Fulton visits these towns when on his tours, and he has baptized 
many. When he is there the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is administered to 
the Christians. Mr. Fulton writes that of the twenty-five native pastors and evan- 
gelists working with him, no less than twenty were converted in Chinese Sunday- 
schools in America. 


A MENACE TO FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Tae Foreign settlements in China, or ‘‘ concessions,” as they are sometimes 
called, ought to be a help to Foreign missions in that empire, and they are so ina 
material sense; but in a moral and spiritual aspect they are more a hindrance than 
an aid. 

In the Foreign settlement of Shanghai, ceded fifty years ago to the representa- 
tives of Great Britain and the United States, more than 300,000 Chinese are now 
living, the foreign population being only 6,000. The Chinese have to bear their 


share of taxation, and have to conform to the foreign municipal ordinances in — 


matters of sanitation, law and order. 

But this ‘‘ model settlement,’’ as it used to be called, on account of its fine 
clean streets, large houses, hongs and compounds, has no longer this term applied 
to it, as there are now multitudes of inferior houses, and its heterogeneous inhab- 
itants are far from being models of even ‘“‘civilization.” The same is true of the 
Foreign concessions at the other treaty-ports in China, especially Amoy, Canton 
and Foochow. 

Beside the large hongs of the Foreign merchants for the sale to the Chinese of 
ths opium from India, there are opium ‘‘ dens” where the drug is smoked. The 
latter might be called palaces, as they are large and well-furnished. 

" The Chinese Recorder, edited by experienced Foreign missionaries, and pub- 


. 
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lished at Shanghai, states that ‘‘there are sinks of iniquity in that city, places 
where the worst of vices are openly flaunted, such as would not be tolerated in the 
adjoining heathen city.” 

An American missionary, after visiting all the ports where there were Foreign 
concessions, wrote an article which appeared in the pages of The Missionary Re- 
view of The World, which presented a terrible indictment against American, Brit- 
ish and other foreign traders, and he showed these concessions or ‘‘ communities,” as 
they are now often called, to be among the most serious barriers to the progress of 
Christian missions in China. With this writer we may well long and pray for the 
day ‘‘ When the Europeans and Americans in China, yes, in all the ‘Far East,’ 
shall cease to be a menace to the ‘ Cross of Christ’; when travellers returning from 
world-round journeys will bring reports of ‘community people’ laboring to elevate, 
bless, and Christianize the Orientals, instead of by their wicked and licentious lives 
blasting and ruining them; when these same Occidental travellers will mingle 
freely with the missionaries, investigate their work, come in contact with the thou- 
sands of native Christians, and cease to listen to the slanderous stories of fallen 
‘community people,’ about mission failure and missionary extravagance; better 
still, when all foreigners shall become servants of Christ instead of slanderers of 
Christian workers.” 

Of course there are exceptions to the general rule, and some of the foreign 
residents are helpers and not hinderers of Christian missions, but they are few in 
number as compared with those of an opposite class, and it is the latter who regu- 
late affairs in the settlements. 

It is owing to what we have stated that missionary work is generally much 
more successful in the interior, where there are few or no non-missionary foreign 
residents, than in the trading cities on the coast. It is much more prosperous in the 
interior of the Shantung province than it is in Chefoo; in Central China than in 
Shanghai; at Kucheng and other cities in the interior of the province of Fokien 
than in Foochow; away from Canton in the province of Kwantung than in that 
city itself, though it was the first of all the cities of China to have Protestant 
missionaries. 

The same is true of India. The number of converts in Tinnevelly, Travancore, 
and the Punjab is largely in excess of those in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. The 
same is true of Africa. There isa much greater ingathering into the Church in 
Uganda, Livingstonia and Bechuanaland than in the seacoast towns and districts. 

The lesson of all thisis that while the number of missionaries at the trading- 
ports should not be lessened, there should be a large increase in the places opening 
up in the interior, where there are now even appeals for resident missionaries, and 
where the conditions are much more favorable for a speedy gathering of a large 
harvest. This is especially true at the present juncture in China, where in the in- 
terior cities and towns some of the people have become favorably impressed with 
what they have heard of Christianity, and others are desirous of knowing about the 
religion of the people who are likely soon to become, and in some parts already 
are, their civic masters. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


Ava large missionary meeting held in Agricultural Hall, Wolverhampton, 
England, presided over by the Hon. F. C. Bridgeman, the chief speaker was Mrs. 
Isabella Bird Bishop, the distinguished traveller. This lady never speaks or writes 
without stating what is very worthy of close attention and thought. At this meeting 
she is reported to have said that during her travels in Asia the last eight and a half 
years’she had been converted from extreme indifference to an interest in missions. 
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When she started on her travels she dreamed that somewhere, especially in Buddh- 
ist countries, she should find virtue, and, in some form or other, godliness. In 
Turkey, Arabia, Persia, Northern Asia, Northern India, Cashmere, Ceylon, the 
Malay Peninsula, China, Corea, and Japan, she had found that, to a great extent, 
all the peoples were alike, that virtue was scarcely to be met with, that the condi- 
tion of all was hopeless, that the professed religions—Buddhism, Hinduism, Con- 
fucianism and others which contained, originally, much high moral teaching, 
had been going down and down through the course of ages, till the good in them 
had been lost, and evil had gone on increasing. Gross superstition, corruption, 
idolatry, and demonology had spread, and in China, Corea, and Japan Buddhism 
was superstitious and childish, and there were as base forms of idolatry as one 
could find in Africa, though bloody rites had never, either in the past or present, 
defiled the temples. Still, the temples were packed with idols, and the priests were 
about as bad as they could be. It was the same with Confucianism. There were a 
few who were groping after righteousness, but one could not find in any of those 
countries that the teachings of Confucius had raised one man toa moral life. In 
Persia the debasement of Mohammedanism in the lives of Mohammedans was some- 
thing fearful, holding as they did the unity of God. Lying, too, was the charac- 
teristic of the Oriental world. Everywhere were suspicion and distrust, and, ex- 
cept in Japan, the whole fabric of government and society was absolutely and 
hopelessly corrupt, and there was no resurrection power in heathenism and Mo- 
hammedanism. Things had been going from bad to worse through the ages, and 
must go on through the ages to come unless something were done from the outside. 
Nothing could be done from the inside. It could only be the response of Christian- 
ity which would raise these people from the political and social death in which 
they were living to a life of manhood and womanhood. There was no public opin- 
ion in the whole of Asia; nothing to condemn wrong or sustain right; and the 
loss was something fearful. The countries were absolutely festering in corruption, 

and, saddest of all, one of the greatest obstacles to Christianity and Progress was 
woman. 


WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


Mr. BURTON MANSFIELD, of New Haven, gives us his valued impressions of 
the St. Louis Council. We regret that it came just too late for the last number : 
‘‘My experience with Missionary Councils has been limited to the meetings at 
Hartford, Milwaukee and 8t. Louis, and therefore I am not as well qualified to 
judge of their merits as others who can count a larger number. To these three 
Councils should be added the meeting of the Board of Missions at Washington in 
1898, which I attended. The latest of a series of similar events is apt to rest in the 
mind as the best, unless there has been action of unusual importance to emphasize 
an earlier one. Making due allowance for this fact, without hesitation I say that 
the Council at St. Louis is the best one which it has been my good fortune to at- 
tend. 

‘‘Tt should be remembered that the Missionary Council has no power to legislate 
finally, but only to consider and recommend. 

‘‘If I were to be asked to name the features of the St. Louis Council which 
made an impression upon me, I should answer as follows : 

‘These features impressed me favorably. 

‘1. The large attendance. This result was produced in part by the meeting of 
the House of Bishops, called at St. Louis on the last day of the Council, so that 
there was a large number of Bishops present throughout the sessions; but in part 
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also by an excellent programme, and in part by a growing enthusiasm for, and in- 
terest in, the cause of missions throughout the Church. 

“2. The good feeling that prevailed at all times and everywhere, No other 
feeling should be possible at any time or place, and especially at a great missionary 
meeting. Yet the fact that ill-feeling has sometimes shown itself, even at Church 
gatherings, makes this an element worthy of notice and strengthens our faith in the 
progress and development of the Church’s life. 

‘3. The great need of the present action to meet the new responsibilities which 
the last eighteen months have brought upon us, and a consequent desire to escape 
some of the disastrous results which similar opportunities have brought to us in 
years that are gone. I must confess, however, that it seemed a pity for even learned 
men to waste so much time over the choice and arrangement of two or three words 
in the resolutions relating to ‘‘ our new possessions and responsibilities.” The two 
good men who figured so largely in this could have straightened this matter out in 
two minutes in a little quiet chat. 

‘*4. The firm determination of the presiding officer and of the Council to con- 
fine the business of the sessions to missionary matters, and the successful carrying 
out of that determination. The long resolutions on marriage and divorce which 
were offered were, of course, the most conspicuous illustration of this fact, and it 
seemed to me that they had about as little to do with missions as anything could 
have. 

‘*5. The zeal in, and devotion to, the cause of missions shown by the speakers and 
writers and by the members of the Council, as a whole. Every one present was 
impressed, I am sure, with the importance of missions to the life and growth of the 
Church. ° 

- “6. The high character of the papers and addresses, and the thoroughness with 
which, in the main, they had been prepared. 

‘The foliowing features impressed me unfavorably : 

‘1. Notwithstanding the realization of the pressing need for present action, an 
inclination at times to hesitate and to delay in important particulars was manifest. 

‘¢2. The absence of laymen. When will the laymen appreciate the great im- 
portance of missions, and how vital they are to the life and growth of the Church ? 


_ What can be done to arouse them? Why cannot the Church clubs of the country 


—composed, as they are, principally of laymen—rise to the situation? I know that 
these clubs were not organized for this purpose exactly, but—for what purpose ? 

“8 The tone of the final meeting was below,that of the others. This is to be 
regretted, inasmuch as in measuring the whole by simply one of its parts, a wrong 
judgment may be formed. 

‘‘Two suggestions occur to me, viz.: 

“1, Strenuous efforts should be made hereafter to secure a still larger atten- 
dance, especially of laymen. 

‘69 The feasibility of holding two Councils in different sections of the country 
at the same time is worth consideration. This idea, of course, has been advanced 
before, and is in no sense new with me.” 


APPEAL FOR ALA8KA. 

Tur Rev. Welles M. Partridge, lately of Sitka, writes : 

‘Tt seems only right that the attention of the Church at large should be called 
to Bishop Rowe’s dire need of men and money for the prosecution of the Church’s 
work in Alaska. 

“There is a crying necessity for a Priest at Skaguay, as well as for another (or 
for two Priests in an associate mission, so as to better man the many available 
points), at Ketchikan; and these places should be filled at once by suitable vol- 
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unteers—young, unmarried men of religious enthusiasm and tactful common sense. 
The climate of south-eastern Alaska is delightful, and the social conditions are con- 
ducive to aggressive mission work—the field is already ‘ white for the harvest!’ The 
Bishop is well nigh overwhelmed by urgent calls from his Yukon stations, also for 
increased and much-needed appropriations; and the hospital at Skaguay, which has 
made, heretofore, such a noble record for itself, is also in great need of funds. 

‘‘Gannot the Church be made to realize the terrible truth, that if she does not 
claim Alaska for her own now—when the door is so widely open—that it will not be 
long before she will have lost her present, God-given opportunity—and be enabled 
to gain a footing only by fighting established prejudice and ignorant opposition. 

‘* Are there not others who will contribute to this great work of the Church by 
offering as the Lord hath prospered them, or by saying, ‘ Here am I, send me’?” 

The editor adds a great deal of money is, moreover, needed immediately by 
Bishop Rowe to meet obligations assumed by himself and his missionaries for work 
which they felt they must undertake without delay, in faith that the Church would 
stand behind them. All contributions for Alaska should be sent to Mr. George C. 
Thomas, Treasurer, stating clearly to which purpose mentioned above they are to 
be applied—especially so since the Bishop has given him directions about meeting 
extraordinary drafts from the field to the extent of means at hand. 


OUR NEW RESPONSIBILITIES—THE PHILIPPINES.* 

1 PREFER to take a little risk of seeming controversial, rather than the larger 
risk of seeming cowardly. I believe, too, with the wide latitude of opinion 
about all civil and political questions which we claim for ourselves and therefore 
ought tu allow to others, that it is right and wise for each of us to speak out what 
he thinks, and so I begin the appeal of this paper, without arguing the premise, 
with the statement of my own convictions that we are confronted in the Philippine 
problem with the providence and the purposes of Almighty God. 

We have had what we sometimes call the Lambeth Quadrilateral. May I just 
state what seems to be the Philippine quadrilateral: The one being composed of 
four inseparable conditions, and the other of four inevitable alternatives. 

When the American ships, with the single purpose of weakening the naval 
power of Spain, had destroyed her fleet in Manila Bay, we were face to face with 
four alternatives: to leave the Philippines to the Spaniards for a renewal of the old 
tyrannies; to leave them to themselves for internecine massacres and revolutions; 
to leave them to the European powers for a continental war; or to assume the posi- 
tion of protectors and promoters of a civilized and stable government of the islands. 
There may be a fifth possibility, but I have never seen it. 

Granting these postulates, it seems to me impossible for any mind to hesitate 
as to the conclusion that we were compelled of the four to choose the last, and, for 
my single self, averse to war and distressed by the shedding of our own blood or 
the blood of others, I see no reason to doubt the impregnable tenableness of the 
position of the Government. Step by step in the future we shall have grave prob- 
lems to face about methods of administration; but this unsought and tremendous 
trust has got to be administered; and the prayers that ought to be offered now 
should be more for wisdom and counsel than for victory and peace. Up to this 
point I know there are many wiser men than I who think otherwise. 
this point we must be agreed. 

Repudiating as inapplicable and inapt the catch-words ‘‘expansion” and “‘im- 
perialism ” as describing the political position, lam quite ready to accept them both 
as the true and good description of our ecclesiastical and religious duties. ‘*Length- 
ening the cords and strengthening the stakes,” reaching out wherever the way is 


* The paper read by the Bishop of Albany at the St. Louis Missionary Council. 
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open, in order that we may establish more firmly the reign of Jesus Christ on 
earth. This is our first duty everywhere, and our opportunity; the expansion of 
the Church, the spread of the celestial empire, the heavenly Kingdom, the imperial 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 

What lies before us then is the duty of recognizing and rising to our responsi- 
bilities as American Catholic Christians, not for Americanizing, but for Catholiciz- 
ing and Christianizing the people with whom we have come into this close contact 
—a contact so close that it must be for hurt and harm, or for help, both to them 
and to us. 

There is a double fact in this new opening which ought to appeal intensely to 
every religious instinct of our race. Are they barbarians and heathen? Then it is 
a fresh Foreign missionary field, giving a new direction to the great call of the 
Master—‘‘ Go ye into all the world.” Are the Christians there under the dominant 
power of the Roman intrusion? Then it is a field in which we may be permitted 
to set, over against superstition and the corrupted faith and the cruel ecclesiastical 
oppression, a purer Gospel and a primitive faith and the constitutional government 
of the Church, apart from the assumptions and assertions of the Bishop of Rome. 

It would be an easy matter to work up a telling and dramatic appeal on behalf 
of these last, if a hundredth part is true of what is told us of the immoralities and 
oppressions of the clergy and religious orders ; and of the miserable degradation of 
the people whom they have impoverished by their oppressions, and corrupted by 
their examples. It is the same story which has been brought back to us from Mex- 
ico and from Brazil. But one may gladly pass by the painfulness of the picture 
which has been seen and known of all men, over and over again, in all the coun- 
tries lying under the undisputed dominion of undiluted Roman Catholicism. A 
note from Manila recently received from an unknown Filipino, who signs him- 
self ‘‘Manwell Buirir,” contains the following interesting statement : 

On our petition we Filipinos, on the 25th of December last year, the day of 
the Nativity of our Saviour, after no little pains and difficulty, secured from Chap- 
lain Charles C. Pierce the celebration of mass with the administration of the Holy 
Communion for the benefit of the Filipinos. Since that date, Reverend Sir, every 
Sunday, at eight in the morning, Chaplain Pierce has given us the divine office, in 
order that we who had abandoned temporarily the worship due to our Redeemer 
and wandered away for a long time without religious worship, for every scandal- 
ized Filipino had forsaken divine worship, might assemble there to seek pardon 
and consolation in the great sorrow which enslaved our hearts. On those days we 
have made an estimate of the Anglican Church, and we have found it true, right- 
eous and replete with holy truth, and under that conviction we have chosen it for 
our religion. Chaplain Pierce, a clergyman most exemplary, with a kind heart 
and full of amiability, has understood how to secure the loyal friendship from all 
Filipinos. We all love him, respect him, and obey him. He is the only person 
who can direct with certainty the Anglican Church in this country, and one reason 
is that he readily speaks the Spanish language, as he does in the Sermons and masses 
which he has given the Filipinos. He has begun by procuring a piece of land 
for a cemetery, a matter of great necessity. He gives medicines to the poor, always 
administering to them with kindness and affection, and he provides alms for those 
in need. Nobody more than he could direct without misunderstanding of any kind 
the necessary works of our Church. 

The fact is enough for us, namely, that the opening of the Philippine islands, 
so far as you and I are concerned, is for the introduction of the faith and morals of 
a purer Christianity. If we have any confidence in our position, anything but the 
mere loud-mouthed profession of our claim as primitive Catholics, we must realize 
that we have an advantage over all other reformed communions, because of our 
constitution as an Apostolic and liturgical Church, with the ancient Creeds, with 
the historic Episcopate, with a ritual that appeals to the habits of worship of these 
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people. That is to say, in all our differences, we have not only points of contrast, 
but points of contact with them, too. 

I wish we were always more disposed to dwell in all our missionary work on 
finding out and promoting points of agreement, rather than on the critical search 
for the sharp contact of points of difference. Surely, if St. Paul could begin to re- 
veal God to the very ‘‘ God-fearing” Athenians to whom He was ‘‘ unknown,” by 
quoting the words of the heathen poet Aratus, and could develop Christianity out 
of natural religion, to the Lycaonians, we might learn the lesson of finding first a 
starting point in common, from which to lead men on and up to the fuller concep- 
tion of truth. 

What is to be the outcome of the strange and revolutionary reversals of the 
relation of our nation tothe world? We may dread it, may regret it, may shrink 
_ back from it, but we can not escape it now. And the chief fear initall is, that the 
commercial advantages and political opportunities may enter into national policies, 
and stifle all high and patriotic and religious purposes with the mercenary mean- 
ness of selfish ends. It is for the Christian people of this nation to lift the aim and 
motive to a higher level by recognizing what the call means to us as Christian men. 
And surely this is what it means: The rising, as Samson rose out of sleep, before the 
Spirit of the Lord had left him. Perhaps the message of this very lesson is the 
opening which God puts before us. 

Little demands call only for lttle efforts. This is the blight upon us every- 
where to-day. There is a small parish or a smaller missionary station, and Priest 
and people are burdened and bothered with the meanness and smallness of the 
struggle for the bare cost of merely keeping things alive; the beggarly stipend of 
the minister, or the economic question which prevents the opening of the church in 
winter more than once a week. Iam sorry to say that often big city rectors, with 
pews rented, and now and then occupied, by millionnaires, are in the same relative 
position. We may well say to some of these ‘* Fabula narratur de te.” There are 
splendid exceptions in both these instances; but it is far too often the rule. What 
is to arouse them from their hide-bound, horizonless concentration in themselves ? 

Really, I believe the power will come, not by an appeal from a next neighbor, 
but by opening eyes and ears to the voice and the vision of a far-off call. Let it be 
felt and seen that a great effort is needed, and it will be made. The science of mis- 
sions is to be taught, and the spirit of missions is to be aroused by ‘‘a far cry,” by a 
voice and a vision from some Macedonia, by the deepened impression of the great 
command which flung out the Apostles ‘‘into all the world.” 

It is a question of circulation. If we would make it strong enough to keep 
warm and vigorous the part of the body that is nearest the heart, it can only be 
done by making the heart strong enough and the blood rich enough, to reach and 
warm and nourish the least and the remotest extremities. 1 believe that these two 
things will act and react upon each other. That the absolute necessity of impress- 
ing on the Church what the General Convention has well called our ‘‘ Increased 
Responsibilities,” by any fair provision for our missionary work, will kindle the 
spirit of missions in our hearts; and that the arousing and kindling of the mis- 
sionary spirit will abundantly mode for the needs and demands. 

Surely it is a shame that we should be content, year after year, to struggle on 
with no increased appropriations and no enlargement of our work. And the shame 
grows deeper as it becomes true that year after year even this is only accomplished 
by the stress and strain of special appeals, by dangling before the eyes of the Church 
the ghastly spectre of disaster and debt, rather than by lifting before the Church’s 
eyes, with its irresistible appeal, the outstretched arms of Jesus Christ upon the 
Cross, reached out that He may take in all the world; and with the legend of His 
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Kingship still written on it in all the languages of the known world; as on the day 
of the Crucifixion it was written in Greek and Latin and Hebrew. 

There is not much to say as yet of detailed description as to what our work in 
these islands is tobe. Thank God, we have no need to wait for the solution of 
doubtful and difficult problems, or for the clearing up of present complications! 
Whether fora longer or shorter term, an army of occupation is in the Philippine 
islands. Whether for wider or for narrower reach there is a certain sort of settle- 
ment established there, whether it is to be protectorate or colony or military gov- 
ernment. Two things are clear. That it must be always a Foreign mission, for 
there was never and can never be, save as the manufactured nightmare of political 
agitators, any absorption into our Union of these remote peoples, and that wher- 
ever and while the soldiers of the flag are anywhere, the soldiers of the Cross must 
be there, too. 

Among the chaplains in the army who arein Manila to-day some are Priests of 
the Church. One, the Rev. Charles S. Pierce, chaplain in the United States Army, 
is the sort of man God raises up and sends to do His work. Faithful and careful 
of his immediate responsibilities, he has not confined himself to ministrations to the 
soldiers, nor to ministering in his own tongue. He has established a congregation 
in which English and American civilians find their spiritual home; and having 
sufficiently mastered the language, he is conducting services in Spanish, which have 
already attracted the interest of a few of the more intelligent natives, who find, to 
their surprise, in our Communion Office all that is old in the Roman mass, stripped 
of the novel additions and rendered in a tongue that is ‘‘ understanded of the people.” 

One by one men have presented themselves and been received into the Com- 
munion of the Church. It is of course only a little leaven, only the grain of mus- 
tard-seed, but it is the beginning of that which one day shall leaven the whole 
lump, and the shooting up of the Tree of Life, whose leaves are for the healing of 
the nations. 

Beside Mr. Pierce’s work, in which he is supported not only by prominent army 
officers and by the British Consul in Manila, but by many American and English 
residents, there are two clergymen sent out by the Presiding Bishop to supplement 
the lack of chaplains in the army, whose work, in the Anglo-American Mission, is 
confined by the terms of their commission to ministering to the soldiers, and 
is, of course, of temporary duration. And in addition to this in the Holy Trinity 
mission there are two laymen, members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, one, 
Mr. Wilson, assisting Chaplain Pierce, and the other, Mr. Sanderson, working 
among the soldiers and the natives. 

Meanwhile, I cannot resist the conviction in my own mind that whatever may 
be the outcome of the present condition, with its claims and its call, we shall at 
least have been aroused by them to a larger outlook of our own duties. The very 
effort to reach out to these remote regions must stir a deeper energy of interest, and 
quicken a new life and zeal for enterprise and venture in our own missionary work. 

Let this be as idle a dream, if you will, as that which prompted Dean Berkeley’s 
first ventures for Christianizing the barbarians of the Western Continent. And 
yet we may not forget that the benefactions of that wild scheme, although they 
never reached the Bermudas, or enriched Rhode Island, live to-day in the noble 
School of the Prophets in Connecticut, and have given its Christian name to a city 
on the Pacific coast, where a great university is rising. x ie 

We want the stir of this new impetus, first to carry us where God is calling us 
now, and second, that by the very impulse of the effort we may be moved to a 
nobler activity and a wider reaching zeal in carrying the Gospel of the Kingdom to 


the uttermost parts of the earth. 
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So far as the Commission on Increased Responsibilities is concerned, we shall 
wait for Mr. Peyton’s report before making any recommendation to the Board of 
Managers; but what needs to be impressed upon the Church to-day is that the work 
is waiting for us to do there; and that when the plans are outlined, there must be 
men found and means ready to undertake the work. 

Lest we be found lacking in real missionary enterprise, I plead with this Mis- 
sionary Council to send some message out to the Church which shall rouse the 
hearts of men to make the immediate provision. I have great faith in individual- 
ism of interest in missionary work. Where men’s hearts are drawn their gifts will 
follow, and men’s hearts are drawn by strange and subtle laws of which we know 
nothing, one to the Foreign, one to the Domestic field, another to Mexico, and some, 
I am glad to say, for this new work. The first gift for missions in the Philippine isl- 
ands came to me from an old Priest, once of the Diocese of Albany, now in a remote 
missionary field. Instantly upon the publication in the Church papers of the re- 
port of the meeting of the clergy in Manila came a second cheque for the support of 
their work there, and others will follow if we have the courage of our faith, of our 
convictions, and of our duty. And two Christian women have offered themselves 
for work in the Philippine islands, and are waiting only a mission to set out. 

I can only suggest a summary of the apparent needs: A church building that 
will cost $10,000; a building that will cost, perhaps, $15,000, to be used as a place 
for meetings, for social gatherings, for a reading-room, and library; two or three 
Priests, at least, to divide their time between the native people and the American 
soldiers and English-speaking citizens; a school for boys, and another for girls; a 
small company of earnest women-workers; a supply of several hundred Spanish 
Prayer Books. 

The Christian people in America are quick to respond to the demand of any 
real need. If starvation threatens Porto Rico in the devastating wake of a cyclone, 
provisions are poured out with lavish hands to relieve the suffering. We dare not 
be stingier in sending the Bread of Life to the starving souls. 

When prospective want and illness in the battle-field called for relief, the Red 
Cross was quick with offers of personal service; and noble gifts were offered in- 
stantly to furnish them for their gracious task. We who are followers of the cross 
that is red with the redeeming Blood of Jesus Christ dare not be laggard when it 
leads us on with its conquering sign. 

I hear in this new call the tone of the same appeal which Mordecai made to 
Queen Esther in the largeness of his zeal: ‘‘For if thou altogether holdest thy 
peace at this time, then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise from another 
place; but thou and thy father’s house shall perish; and who knoweth whether 
thou art not come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 

It is the great teaching of opportunity, of the offer to us to be ‘‘ workers 
together with God” in carrying out His purposes; of the certainty that, with us or 
without us, He will work His will; of the need to ask this searching question of 
ourselves: ‘‘ Who knoweth that we are not called to the kingdom, to the high posi- 
tion of national power and place among the nations of the earth,” ‘‘for such a time 
as this’’? and the echo of the Master’s sentence to Jerusalem (remember that we are 
speaking of spiritual and not political possibilities), the echo of the Master’s words 


waits, with an awful warning, on our answer to this question: ‘‘ Thou knewest not 
the time of thy visitation.” 


By the time this number is in the hands of its readers we shall be ready to furnish on 
call for wide distribution the Advent and Epiphany Appeal, the Domestic and Foreign Re- 
ports for the year, and a succinct statement of facts concerning our missionary work. 
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Domestic Missions. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


I give, devise, and bequeath, to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for Domestic 
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Should it be desired, the words can be added: To be used for work among the 
Indians, or for work among Colored People. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MISSIONARY BISHOP OF 
ASHEVILLE. 


SINCE my consecration as Bishop of Ashe- 
ville, on Holy Innocents’ Day, December 
28th, 1898, asummary of my ministrations 
shows: Celebrations of Holy Communion, 
29; confirmations (on 29 occasions), 113; 
baptisms, 7 infants and 2 adults; burial, 
1; sermons in the district, 92. outside, 9; 
addresses, 14, including an address before 
the convention of the Diocese of Alabama, 
on ‘‘ Missions,” at the request of a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Managers, and 
one before the convention of the Diocese of 
North Carolina, under similar circum- 
stances. I have visited every parish, and 
most of the missions, organized and unor- 
ganized, of the district, meeting with a 
cordial reception at every point. I find the 
outlook for our work hopeful, and wish we 
had the means to put more laborers ia the 
field. All our missionaries are working 
enthusiastically. : 

The schools under our care start Septem- 
ber ist. We have planned for eigh- 
teen schools, with twenty-six teachers. 
Appropriations were made for four of these 
teachers from the United Offering of 1898. 

The educational work of the district of 
Asheville must be made an important part 
of our work, if we are to make a perma- 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


THIS missionary district, erected by the 
late General Convention held in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, includes all south- 
ern Idaho and western Wyoming, and rep- 
resents a vast region of country in the new 
and fast developing far West. 

The period of my service has been so brief 


nent impression on the people. We need a 
large industrial school to be the centre of 
our educational system. If a proper founda- 
tion is made, we can make such a school 
self-supporting. We need a school plant 
where boys and girls will be able to wock 
their own way through. 

With this report is submitted a copy of 
deeds of all property held by the trustees of 
the District of Asheville, numbered from 
sixty-three to eighty-two, the same corre- 
sponding with tbe numbers of deeds as re- 
ported in the journal of the district for 
1898. The numbers preceding these, that 
is, one to sixty-two, are numbers of dupli- 
cate deeds covering the same property. 

In accordance with the authority given 
me, and after deliberation and consultation 
with some of the Presbyters of the district, 
I announced that it was our opinion that 
we could work best under the constitution 
and canons of the Diocese of Ohio, and at 
the recent meeting of our convention I for- 
mally announced that we would henceforth 
work under the constitution and canons of 
the Diocese of Ohio, as far as applicable to 
the District of Asheville. 

JuNIUS M. HoRNER, 
Bishop of Asheville. 


MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF BOISE. 


that the report hereby rendered is necessarily 
incomplete. 

The district has recently been visited by 
its Bishop of early days, the Right Rev. 
D. 8. Tuttle, D.D., whose devoted labors in 
pioneer times have left an indelible inpress 
on the Church history of all this region of 
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the far West. We mourn with our beloved 
Bisbop in the deep sorrow that recently 
darkened his life and cut short his visit to 
this district, where he labored so long and 
nobly for our Master. 

We would also express a most hearty ap- 
preciation of the devoted, hopeful and un- 
tiring labors of the present Bishop of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, in the vast field over 
which he presided for ten years. During 
the long period when the field was without 
a resident chief pastor, Bishop Leonard, of 
the Missionary District of Salt Lake, added 
to his labors by visitations to various par- 
ishes in this district to confirm, and his 
visits have done much to help the cause and 
cheer the missionaries. 

This part of the far West has in recent 
years suffered from the depression of the 
business world, but, with returning pros- 
perity, things have very generally bright- 
ened, and it would seem that in the near 
future there will bea most decided growth in 
the population and material development of 
the country represented by the district of 
Boise. We trust that, in the providence 
of God, both men and means will be pro- 
vided to enable the Church to fulfil effectu- 
ally her high and holy mission. 

At present we have only nine clergymen 
working in the country, 700 miles by 300 in 
extent, These are, with one exception, sup- 
ported in part by the Missionary Society. 
This is not because of the unwillingness of 
the people to do a liberal part, but because 
the communities are new and the Church 
population limited in its resources and 
changing in its personnel. 

There are many important places lan- 
guishing for need of an earnest clergyman, 
whose presence would mean so much for 
the Christian training of both the young 
and old, among the temptations and trials of 
life in a comparatively new country. Even 
with the limited number of clergymen and 
resources available, a most noble work is 
being done, and there are many indications 
of a bright and useful future career for our 
beloved Church in this young and growing 
country, to which so many sons and daugh- 
ters of eastern families are coming, Among 
the encouraging evidences of progress is 
that, in the city of Boise the foundation is 
being laid for a handsome stone church, 
which shows the successful labors of the 
Rev. Charles E. Deuel, D.D., and also of 
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the realization on the part of the congrega- 
tion that a broader career of usefulness and 
influence is before the Church in the capital 
city of Idaho. 

In Silver City, a mining community of 
2,000 inhabitants, the people have erected, 
by their own contributions and efforts, a 
beautiful church, costing $2,000, on which 
there is only asmall debt. This is the only 
church-building in the town, and a resident 
clergyman would do a great work here and 
at DeLamar. The Rev. S. J. Jennings, re- 
siding at Nampa, has, for the past year, been 
doing an acceptable work in visiting the 
vacant churches in the jurisdiction, and has 
been appointed archdeacon for the coming 
year. 

The towns of Weiser and Payette have 
been ministered to most faithfully by our 
missionary, the Rev. J. H. Macpherson, and 
he is encouraged by the recent development 
of this section of the state, and the growing 
work of the Church in the territory under 
his charge. 

The Rev. I. T. Osborn has been for some 
years past ministering to the congrega- 
tion at St. Mark’s, Ketchum, and doing a 
most acceptable work at this mission station. 
We have at present no missionary in charge 
of the important communities including 
Hailey, Bellevue and Shoshone, but it is to 
be hoped that the vacancy will be supplied, 
and the great spiritual loss arising therefrom 
stopped. At Pocatello, a town of 5,000 
people, we have a most successful work 
carried on by the Rev. P. Murphy, under 
whose leadership the congregation has 
erected a very attractive stone building. 
Mr. Murphy has also held occasional ser- 
vices at American Falls, where a new town 
is being built. 

At Montpelier we have a church and rec- 
tory, but at present no rector ministering 
there and in the neighboring towns of Soda 
Springs and Cokeville. There are many 
other places, such as Idaho City, Placerville, 
Centreville, Salmon City, Challis, Caldwell, 
Pearl and Emmetsville, etc.. where good 
work can be done, but which must for the 
present depend mainly on the occasional 
visit of the Bishop or archdeacon. In the 
Yellowstone Park, which is the centre of 
the north line of the district, a good work 
could be accomplished by the erection of a 
small chapel for the use of the two com- 
panies of soldiers, the officials of the park, 
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as well as summer visitors. The Rev. Mr. 
Hardman bas been in charge of the churches 
in Idaho Falls and Blackfoot, both of which 
are important young towns in a good agri- 
cultural country. 

In speaking of the work in Idaho, we de- 
sire to call especial attention to our St. Mar- 
garet’s School for Girls, which is a monument 
of good taste and wise foresight, The school 
has already done excellent work in training 
the young girls of the Church, and in mould- 
ing a refined Christian womanhood; the far- 
reaching effects of which cannot be esti- 
mated in the future of this new country, 
where just such training is go sorely needed. 
The school property has on it a debt of $10,- 
000, the interest on which greatly cripples 
its usefulness, and it is to be hoped some gen- 
erous Churchman or Churchwoman, reading 
this, will be moved to make a noble gift to the 
great cause of Christian education, helping, 
at least in part, to cancel this debt, which is 
a heavy burden on the Bishop. It will be a 
great assistance, also, if help be given to 
defray the expenses of the daughters of this 
new district, who are thirsting for educa- 
tion, but have not sufficient means to pay 
the full cost thereof in our school. Itis sad 
to have to deny these earnest applications 
on the part of those to whom the school’s 
training would mean so much, In Wyo- 
ming, the Rev. James Stoddard is doing a 
most efficient work in Green River, and at 
the new towns of Kemmerer, North Kem- 
merer and Diamondville. At Rock Springs 
there are 5,000 people of twenty-seven na- 
tionalities, and it is a most important field 
for work. We havea good church building 
and rectory. There are about fifty com- 
municants, but the field has been vacant 
for a year. The people, however, seem 
anxious for a rector, and it is to be hoped a 
good man may be procured who will help to 
lead the people in the paths of religion. 


INDIAN WORK. 


There are three Indian reservations in the 
jurisdiction of Boise: One at Fort Hall, in 
Idaho, where the Connecticut Indian Asso- 
ciation have erected mission buildings, and 
hold a farm of 160 acres of land, which they 
have agreed to deed to the Bishop of Boise on 
a condition that he carries on Church work 
among the Indians, A visit and thorough 
examination has led me to the conviction 
that a most excellent work can be carried 
on here among the Shoshones and Bannocks 
by our Church. So in faith in the willing- 
ness of our people to sustain the work, we 
have agreed to accept the responsibility and 
undertake to carry the blessed Gospel to 
those who now sit in heathen darkness. 
The Shoshone reservation in Wyoming was 
visited by me in August. It is 150 miles by 
stage from the railroad, and is the location 
of our school for Indians, conducted for the 
last sixteen years by the Rev. John Roberts, 
who is one of the missionary heroes of the 
Church, and has the love and respect of the 
Indians and whites on the reservation. The ~ 
buildings are very excellent, but need to be 
enlarged and better equipped, and also to be 
relieved of a $3,000 debt that at present en- 
cumbers them, Attached to the mission is a 
beautiful farm of 160 acres well stocked. 
During my visit I preached through an in- 
terpreter to the Shoshones and Arapahoes, 
and also to a large congregation at Fort 
Washakie. The Rev. Sherman Coolidge, 
our Indian missionary, and Fremont, our 
Indian catechist, are both doing faithful 
work among the Arapahoes. 

At Lander, I held service and preached in 
the church there. They have had no ser- 
vice since the departure of their rector for 
the East last spring. 


JAMES BOWEN FUNSTEN, 
Missionary Bishop of Boise, 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MISSIONARY BISHOP OF 


NEW MEXICO 


In the Missionary District of New Mexico, 
which includes El Paso with Texas west of 
the Pecos river, there has been a gain in Pres- 
byters during the last year. One new mis- 
sion has been organized and one church 
building been added, The number of 
families has increased. There has been a 
large increase in baptisms. The number 
confirmed has been within one of the larg- 
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est number confirmed in any previous year 
in this missionary district. The number of 
communicants has increased. There are 
more Sunday-schools, not so many teachers 
but more pupils. The total of offerings 
was larger last year than the year before. 
There has been no vacancy in our more 
important missions. There have been 
vacancies, longer or shorter, in,our smaller 
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missions, but only one mission has been ab- 
solutely without services. At the date of 
this report, every mission but one is pro- 
vided for, and that one mission will soon be 
supplied. A church building has been fin- 
ished at Marfa, Texas. There is the assured 
prospect of a building at Roswell, New 
Mexico. There is a movement fora church 
for St. James’s mission, Las Cruces, Mesilla, 
and Mesilla Park, New Mexico. Property 
has been acquired for our new wission at 
Alamogordo, New Mexico. A rectory is in 
sight at Gallup, New Mexico. Our one 
parish, St. Clement’s, El Paso, Texas, has 
had a good year. A new and Jarger church 
building is needed for this parish, and an as- 
sistant-minister for the growing demands 
of the city. 

In the Missionary District of Arizona, the 
number of missionaries was the same last 
year as the year before. Four new missions 
have been organized. There has been a 
small increase in the number of families, 
There have been fewer baptisms, and there 
were not so many confirmed last year as 
the year before. Not so many communi- 
cants are reported; there has been a gain 
in the organized missions, a loss in places 
where we have no organization. There are 
not so many pupils and teachers in the 
Sunday-schools. There has been a small 
decrease in the total of contributions. The 
mission at Tucson was paralyzed through 
the illness of its missionary; but an 
appointment has been made from which 
good results are confidently expected. The 
mission at Prescott has been weakened by 
removals and defections; but, per conira, 
the Santa Fé Pacific mission has been well 
worked, never so well before. A perplex- 
ing state of affairs has been terminated by 
the consecration of St. Paul’s, Winslow. 
The Southern Pacific mission for the mining 
region of Southern Arizona has been un- 
dertaken, though not yet supplied witha 
missionary. Bisbee, the camp of the Cop- 
per Queen Consolidated Mining Co,, is open- 
ing up to us. Among the new missions 
organized is one at Jerome, the camp of 
the United Verde copper mine; it is ex- 
pected that this mission will be carried on 
by the united efforts of the missionaries at 
Phoenix, Prescott and Tucson, The mission 
at Phoenix has prospered; it has become 
necessary to enlarge the church building 


- there ; 
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which will be done this fall. Our Indian 
work at Fort Defiance is flourishing. 


THE HOSPITAL. 


The hospital at Fort Defiance is now 
fairly well equipped and is beginning to do 
its work. This is our mission among the 
NavajoIndians. Miss Thackara, the super- 
intendent, is no longer alone. She has 
with her now a physician, a teacher, and 
anurse. The Indians are becoming inter- 
ested and are coming in for treatment. 
Hostility and prejudice are disappearing, 
An adult and three children have been bap- 
tized among the Indians during the year. 
This has been the first year of the hospital 
in working order. 

In addition to my work in the Missionary 
Districts of New Mexico and Arizona, I 
have visited the Mexican missions in the 
Republic of Mexico as commissary of the 
Presiding Bishop. In this connection, I did 
what I could for English-speaking people 
gave three Sundays to Christ 
Church, City of Mexico, a Sunday to Mon- 
terey, and visited Torreon and Chihuahua. 
T have been relieved by the Presiding Bishop 
as his commissary for Mexico. 

I have confirmed for the Missionary Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, seventy-four; for the 
Missionary District of Arizona, thirty-four; 
for Spanish-speaking missions in Mexico, 
seventy-one; for English-speaking people 
in Mexico, twenty-three; for the Bishop of 
New York, seven; total, 209. 

There are twenty-six organized missions 
in the New Mexico and Arizona districts; 
for these, as the work is now arranged, 
twelve missionaries are needed. Six mis- 
sionaries have the six more important 
missions with two smaller ones attached. 
Six missionaries will serve eighteen missions. 
Owing to geographical distribution, this is 
the most compact arrangement that can be 
made. For these twelve missionaries, 
$5.000 (an average of about $400 to a 
missionary) beyond what congregations 
can at present contribute, will be needed. 
This will be $2,500 over and above any- 
thing that we can expect to receive from 
the Board. For this the Bishop must de- 
pend on ‘‘ specials.” : 

Every effort is being made in the direc- 
tion of self-support. There is no mission 
from which missionary aid could be en- 
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tirely withdrawn at once. But there will 
be for the larger missions a gradual reduc- 
tion from year to year. This process will 
be commenced in the schedule for 1899- 
1900. The missionaries appreciate the 
necessity for this, and congregations begin 
to realize it. I have confidence that our 
Church people will do everything in their 
power. They do not want to be dependent. 
They will give when they have anything to 
give, Not many of them have much, I 
cannot recall a single member of auy of our 
congregations who could be called rich. 
The money that is made in this country, out 
of mines and cattle, does not stay here; it 
goes to the large cities. Weask to havesome 
of it sent back to help us in our work for 
the people who live here, 
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In both missionary districts something is 
being done for episcopal support: In the 
Missionary District of New Mexico a fund 
for the endowment of the Episcopate has 
been commenced, which is to be held by a 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
territory. In addition to this, there is an 
annual assessment on the communicants 
for the support of the Bishop; this was 
initiated at the convocation of this year. 
In Arizona, there is a fund for the endow- 
ment of the Episcopate, commenced several 
years ago, to which something is added 
every year. Both convocations are in- 
terested in this effort, : 

J. MILLS KENDRICK, 
Missionary Bishop of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL MISSIONARY AMONG THE SWEDES. 


I BEG leave to report that during the 
‘quarter past I have conducted thirty-five 
services, taken part in eleven, preached 
thirty-two sermons in Swedish and two 
in English, administered Holy Commun- 
ion nine times, and baptized two children. 

In the last three months I have can- 
vassed the largest Swedish settlements of 
the New Hngland States in order to as- 
certain the opportunities for progressive 
Church work among my people. Wher- 
ever I have visited there is not only room 
for, but urgent need of, organized mis- 
sions, especially in the manufacturing 
cities and towns. Young missionaries 
with energy and zeal would soon succeed 
in building up large congregations in 
these parts of the country. The main 
difficulty in the way is lack of men for 
the work, and suitable places for services 
at proper hours. 

How to properly care for the young 
people is one of the hardest problems for 
many of my co-workers in the field. In 
the Church of Sweden there are no pa- 
rochial organizations, such as guilds or 
societies of any kind, and consequently 
our Swedish missionaries have little or 
no experience in such work when they 
enter the Ministry of our Church. The 
conditions here are quite different from 
those in their native country. The great 
mass of the young Swedish people is 


neither American nor Swedish in taste 
or habits. They are in that transitional 
state which makes them dissatisfied with 
the old order of things and suspicious of 
everything that is new and strange to 
them. The spirit of indifference is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the young men of 
our large cities. Special efforts must, 
therefore, be made in their behalf, and I 
am glad to record that my Swedish 
brethren are trying to inaugurate such 
auxiliary organizations as have proved 
most helpful in American parishes. In 
St. Ansgarius’s, Providence, Rhode Isl- 
and, the first Swedish mission in the 
Kast, started twelve years ago by the Rev. 
David H. Greer, D D., a movement is on 
foot to build a parish house that will en- 
able the present rector of that parish to 
carry out his carefully laid plans for pro- 
gressive work among the young and 
much neglected. It must here be grate- 
fully acknowledged that the Bishops of 
Rhode Island and the Churchpeople of 
Providence are taking a marked interest 
in this undertaking. 

From the West I have received urgent 
requests to raise funds for paying off the 
most depressing debts on Swedish church 
properties. Although more than willing 
to assist the work everywhere as much 
as possible, I find it very difficult to com- 
ply with these requests. The individual 
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appeals already made have been almost 
ineffective, and a waste of time and 
energy. Perhaps better results could be 
obtained if I had opportunities to plead 
for the work at different missionary 
meetings.* 

The condition of the work at large is 
quite encouraging. Out of the twenty 
clergymen engaged in Church work, 
twelve have been kind enough to send 
me reports for the year ending June 
30th, 1899. These twelve clergymen re- 
port that during the past year they have 
baptized 746 persons, married 413 couples, 
officiated at 309 funerals, and presented 
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161 candidates for Confirmation. The 
contributions received during the year 
amount to $21,850.79. To this may be 
added that at present there are thirty-one 
Swedish parishes and missions in differ- 
ent parts of the country, fourteen of 
which possess their own church build- 
ings. These figures must be encouraging 
to all who are familiar with the humble 
beginning of this work twelve years 
ago. 


Most respectfully submitted, 
G. HAMMARSKOLD. 
YonKeErS, New York, September 14th. 


LETTERS FROM PORTO RICO. 


FROM recent correspondence received 


from the Rev. George B. Pratt, mission- 
ary at San Juan, Porto Rico, we gather 
the interesting fact that the work in that 
mission field is constantly receiving 
more and more encouragement, and is 
in splendid condition for growth. The 
most serious question at present seems to 
be the pressing need of a location where 
a church can be erected, and the work 
centralized. 

The United States Government or local 
municipality seem to furnish the only 
hope in that direction. If the latter can 
be persuaded to lease or sell a lot near 
the Colon Plaza, it is thought the diffi- 


culties that now hamper the missionary 
work would be solved. The situation is 
central, and the future growth of the 
city seems to be in that direction. A 
simple, plain structure built out of Geor- 
gia pine would answer the purpose of a 
chapel in which to begin the planting of 
the Church in Porto Rico. 

Mr. Pratt has been greatly cheered and 
comforted by the returning to San Juan 
recently of Chaplain Brown, U.S. A., 
with his family, especially as the members 
of Mr. Pratt's household are prostrated by 
the fever (dengue) now prevailing in 
epidemic form in that city. 


ALASKA. 


THE latest information from the Yukon 
district comes down to the close of Sep- 
tember. The Rev Mr. Chapman writes: 
‘‘T am very glad to be able to write of 
our welfare here and that it seems to me 
that we are in a better position than last 
year to do a useful work of teaching, 
etc. The routine work last winter was 
sadly interrupted. 

‘‘ There is much to cheer us in the at- 
titude toward Christianity of several of 
the traders in charge of stations along 
the river, and I rejoice to think that the 
mission is having an undoubted influ- 
ence on the new civilization of the 
land.” 


* See Abstract of Proceedings, page 615, for record 
of an appropriation for this purpose of $2,500, and 
authority to the General Missionary to solicit 
further contributions.—[Ep. 


The dates from Point Hope from our 
lone lay-missionary there are June 13th 
and August 23d, both of which came Oc- 
tober 28th, too late for the last number. 
We publish them here almost entire: 

Our Sunday services have been well 
attended, the same as at the previous 
season; and the good results of the mis- 
sion work have become apparent this 
spring, in the gradual! breaking down of 
the tribal superstitions. 

Out with the whaling-canoes were two 
widows, who had recently lost their hus- 
bands. At former times such a thing 
would not have been allowed, but instead 
they would have been placed under the 
superstitious ban called ‘‘ kerooktoah,” 
and isolated from the rest of the tribe. 
Then, at the latter part of April, one -of 
my best scholars, a young man of twenty 
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years, died. His remains were brought to 
the school-room, where we held the funeral 
services, a number of whalesmen com- 
ing in from their canoes for the occasion, 
among them being some of the older and 
most superstitious members of the tribe. 
It was very gratifying to see so many 
present, for by their tribal custom if any 
one who had recently come in contact 
with the dead should go on the ice and 
join their canoes, the whales would not 
come near, and the whaling season would 
consequently be a failure. 

I believe one of the best things I have 
accomplished since my return has been 
in teaching the people how to pray. 
They have considerable confidence in the 
efficacy of prayer, and it has undoubtedly 
aided several in preserving their lives at 
times when placed in desperate situa- 
tions; their prayers giving them confi- 
dence which has encouraged them to 
battle on under the adverse circum- 
stances. Ag 

The school has had its average number 
of pupils and has made its usual prog- 
ress. Their own language is largely 
made up of compound words, so they 
seem to experience some difficulty in ab- 
sorbing the English grammar. Yet all 
their correspondence with distant friends, 
or sending word to the station of what 
they wish in the way of trade, is carried 
on through the medium of English, they 
not knowing how to write their own 
language. . . . 

During the winter the chicken-pox ap- 
peared and visited the majority of the 
tribe; then, at the beginning of the whal- 
ing season, the mumps came as an epi- 
demic and scarcely a native escaped. 
Medically the latter disease has been of 
interest, for very nearly every case de- 
veloped complications. It was the first 
time I had seen either of these two diseases 
in this portion of the world, and I think 
it probable that they were introduced 
from the Kotzebue Sound section, where 
there has been a large number of pros- 
pectors wintering. Otherwise there has 
not been much sickness outside of ordi- 
nary colds. But few deaths have oc- 
curred, so, for the second time, Iam glad 
to report that the birth rate has exceeded 
that of the deaths. . . . 

‘‘Pay dirt” has been found at Capes 
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Nome and Rodney at the northern 
boundary of Norton Sound on the Behr- 
ing sea, and all the men that can leave 
the sound are hurrying there, but many 
will be left behind as they are too sick to 
travel. The claims which are worth any- 
thing will be taken up by mid summer. 
Point Hops, June 13th. 


My annual supplies were landed at the 
mission last Saturday, having been on the 
beach for a week, waiting for the sea to 
calm down enough for the canoes to bring 
them home. To-day a nor'wester is rag- 
ing and the waves are running high, so 
I feel quite fortunate in having every- 
thing safely housed. . . . 

There is a chance that the two young 
men sent down to the Reindeer station by 
this mission, under the representations of 
Dr. Jackson in 1894, may receive some 
deer this summer; they will be received 
from the Treasury department. When 
the deer were driven north by the Treas- 
ury department, for the relief of the ship- 
wrecked men, one year ago last winter, 
a small herd of between thirty and forty 
ran away; they were discovered in the 
mountains by some natives and driven to 
Point Hope. 

While waiting for my mail and sup- 
plies, I have kept myself busy in remoy- 
ing the inside lining of my house and 
bringing the boards closer together; they 
were wet when the house was built, and 
had shrunk. I have also given the school- 
room its first coat of paint, so now the 
mission looks quite bright and cheerful. 
Some of my pupils have been assisting, 
and I find them very willing workers. 

The find of gold at Cape Nome (400 
miles or more from here by land) is said 
to out-rival the Klondyke. It seems that 
that particular belt of gold has its out- 
croppings at the Klondyke, then, diving 
down deep into the earth, again comes to 
the surface at Cape Nome. sans 

This summer I have been informed 
that gold has been discovered far up the 
Noatok river at its headwaters, 600 miles 
or more from here, but do not consider 
my information perfectly reliable. 

Some months ago a stranger made his 
appearance at one of our Sunday services; 
he had come to consult me, and afterward 
remarked it was that the first time he had 
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been present at any Church service in 
over twenty years. He is one of those 
who is prospecting far up the Noatok. 

Last winter I lost about thirteen days 
from the school room. I had met with 
an accident and thought it best to stay 
in the house and nurse some frozen toes; 
fortunately they came around all right. 
It was the first time I have lost from my 
mission duties since I have been in the 
Arctic. The accident was most unfort- 
unate, for my services were badly needed 
at the time, a young woman dying of 
‘‘post-partum hemorrhage.” I might have 
saved her life had I been at home. Then 
three bears made a raid into the village 
and seized one of the inhabitants, but 
fortunately all three were killed before 
any damage was done. . 


MISSIONS. 


I have three coal-burning stoves and 
two wood-burners, so the mission is well 
enough supplied for burning either wood 
or coal. 1 have introduced a bicycle on 
the Point; it is the first one the natives 
have ever seen, and is attracting consid- 


erable attention. I hope now to do more | 


outside work than I did formerly; it was 
not easy to attend to my home duties and 
then respond quickly to some medical 
call which required a walk of many 
miles. 


Number of days of school, 143. 
Daily average, 41. 


Average monthly attendance of schol- — 


ars, 66. 
JOHN B. DrRIGGs. 
Point Hops, August 23d. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIAN TERRITORY.—The Rev. Henry 
B. Smith, writing of the needs of the 
school at Ardmore, says: ‘‘On the 16th 
of October we reopened St. Philip’s day- 
school with twenty-five pupils, about ten 
of whom are able to pay. There is abso- 
lutely no provision made for the educa- 
tion of white children outside the town 
corporation, ard consequently the poor 
white children are allowed to grow up 
in ignorance. We could influence at 
least twenty families toward the Church 
if I had the means to take their children 
into the school. Ten dollars will place a 
child in school for eight months. Surely 
this is a good chance to further the 
Church’s work among this class of peo- 
ple. There are 300,000 white people in 
the Indian Territory and 75,000 Indians, 
and no provision whatever made for the 
education of the whites outside the towns. 
Bishop Brooke raised $200 for me at 
Washington last fall, which was put into 
a school building. Will not some one 
hear this call and send us a little help?” 


SAORAMENTO.—The Rev. Octavius Par- 
ker, under date of Yreka, California, 
October 31st, writes: ‘‘I have charge 
of Siskiyou county. California, which 
is as large as some dioceses. At 
present I serve six places; but there 
are several others to open up and 


develop. At Hornbrook, the most 
northern town in California, and where 
there is no house of worship of any kind, 
we purpose building a church, and | have 
promised to raise $100 toward it. Here 
at our home church we need, greatly 
need, a guild-hail which may be used as 
a reading-room. Our town numbers 
less than 2,000 souls and we have fifteen 
saloons and no other place where a single 
man can spend his evenings. If the 
Church does not provide a substitute 
for the saloon, where are we? We need 
for this $1,000. Will you, for the love of 
Christ and in His Name, help us? If you 
cannot do better, will you be one of 400 
to pledge twenty-five cents per month 
for one year? Please do something, for 
men go rapidly to destruction under the 
conditions existing here.” 


SPoKANE.—The Rev. Charles A. Horne, 
of Lewiston, Idaho, reports that he has 
charge of the work in Lewiston and 
Grangeville in idaho, and Vinel and 
Asotin in Washington. Services have 
been maintained each Sunday in Lewis- 
ton with congregations averaging twen- 
ty-five, and in Vinel with the exception 
of July and August. Work in both these 
places is very encouraging Grange- 
ville and Asotin are reached only by 
stage—one is sixty-five miles away, the 
other six. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST TO FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
I give, devise, and bequeath, to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for Foreign 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


IN JAPAN. 


STATEMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT OF ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE, TOKYO, 
AND THE ‘‘ MIDDLE SCHOOL,” NARA. 


I SEND you a short notice on the new 
condition of things since the revised 
treaties have come into force, which may 
be of interest. 

The 4th of August saw the last of the 
foreign nations brought under Japanese 
jurisdiction, and the same day brought 
with it the new educational regulations 
which we had been expecting for some 
time. These regulations fall with consid- 
erable severity on mission schools of the 
elementary grade—schools of ‘‘ middle 
grade” being affected apparently only 
where the school seeks to obtain the 
privileges connected with the govern- 
ment system—wbile girls’ schools above 
the grade of ‘‘higher elementary ” seem 
to escape altogether. 

The action ofthe new law is further 
modified by the large discretionary pow- 
ers given to the local authorities, and in 
Tokyo they have always been well-dis- 
posed and reasonable. We cannot expect 
that the local authorities elsewhere will 
be equally generous, but the exampleof 
the metropolis will assuredly have con- 
siderable weight in the provinces. 

You will see from the report of the in- 
terview which Mr. Evans, Dr. Motoda, 
and myself had with the Tokyo author- 
ities that St. Paul’s may go on its way 
quietly, provided that it continues as it 
has been doing. 

St. Paul’s College will be registered as 
one educational! institution with four de- 
partments. In three of these—the dor- 
mitory, the Kanda school and the ad- 
vanced course, religious instruction will 
be given—in the dormitory attendance 


at religious worship and instruction will 
be compulsory. In the ‘‘ Middle School ” 
(Chu Gakko) the government regulations 
will be carried out. The Tokyo author- 
ities fully understand our position, and 
are willing to let us retain our license. 
I trust the Board, too, will understand 
our position and sanction it. 

I think some of the other missionary 
bodies in Japan will be much grieved at 
our line of action. The Presbyterians 
have already returned their license to the 
government, and I believe the Methodists 
will do the same. Their line of reasoning 
did not convince me, because the cir- 
cumstances at St. Paul’s are so very dif- 
ferent. We have never given religious 
instruction in the Chu Gakko; it has al- 
ways been our practice to give it in the 
dormitory. I did not therefore see any 
reason why we should give up our 
license because the government forbids us 
to do what we have never done, and (as 
far as I am concerned) never contem- 
plated doing. To give up our license 
now would be a great blow to the school. 
We should go back to fifty or sixty stu- 
dents, and those not necessarily of the 
best. Our Japanese fellow-workers 
would lose heart, our other departments 
would suffer, and there does not seem to 
be any special course of instruction that 
we could offer as a substitute for the 
Chu Gakko which would collapse. 

Nor can I see that in our case the cause 
of Christ requires the surrender of our 
government license. We have full lib- 
erty in the dormitories; the students in 
the Chu Gakko may use the class-rooms 
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for Young Men’s Christian Association 
meetings, or any other religious associa- 
tions of their own, just as freely as they 
may for a debating club or literary as- 
sociation. There are times when we are 
called upon to take up a cross; but I can- 
not see that this is one for us. 

The changes which we are making in 
the dormitory, by throwing it open to 
students from schools other than our 
own Chu Gakko, and in some cases to 
non-students, who are willing to take part 
in the religious life of the dormitory, all 
make me believe that we have really 
gone ahead; and that if evil was meant 
to us by the recent regulations (which I 
should hesitate to assert), the evil has 
been over-ruled for good. I hope, there- 
fore, that the Board will take these points 
carefully into consideration and sanction 
our present arrangement. 

In case, however, that the Board should 
insist on a strict interpretation of its re- 
cent resolution on religious instruction 
in schools, I would ask that we be al- 
lowed to go on as we are until April, so 
that we may be able to do justice to the 
many students who have come to us be- 
cause we are a school carrying a govern- 
ment license. 

ARTHUR LLOYD. 

ToKyo, JAPAN, September 24th. 


Bishop McKim forwarded to me not 
long ago a copy of the resolution of the 
Board of Managers, in which they ex- 
press their unwillingness to support any 
school in which religious instruction is 
not regularly given. There is no one in 
the mission, I hope, who does not recog- 
nize this resolution as an expression of a 
principle from which it would be impos- 
sible for any one entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of mission funds honestly 
to depart. If the teaching of the Chris- 
tian faith and the manifestation of the 
Christian life are not the most important 
part of our work, there is no reason why 
we should have mission schools at all. 

But while there can be no question 
about the principle, we are confronted 
here in Japan with certain serious diffi- 
culties and perplexities as to the best 
method of its application. These all 
have their origin in the educational pol- 
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icy of the government. Under this pol- 
icy the schools of the country are ar- 
ranged in a comprehensive scheme which 
extends from the primary schools to the 
universities, each grade of school giving 
entrance to that next above it. This 
scheme comprises both public and pri- 
vate schools, the latter, upon complying 
with the prescribed conditions, being 
recognized as part of the system. There 
are also private schools founded for spe- 
cial purposes which form no part of it. 
Every private school in the country 
must choose between entering the sys- 
tem and remaining outside. Those that 
enter must surrender a certain portion 
of their liberty; those that remain out- 
side are practically free to do as they 
please. 

For a long time, all mission schools 
remained outside of this system. At 
first there was no difficulty in doing so. 
The English language was sufficient at- 
traction to draw all the students that 
were wanted, and those from among the 
best and most promising young men of 
the country. But as the government 
system was gradually perfected, and 
text-books in the Japanese language on 
all subjects multiplied, and English be- 
came relatively less and less important, 
there succeeded a gradual but very 
marked change in the condition of mis- 
sion schools. Numbers diminished, until 
in some cases there were only tens where 
formerly there had been hundreds, and 
at the same time the quality deteriorated. 
The schools were probably better than 
they had formerly been; in many cases 
they were better in the intellectual as 
well as the moral training that they gave 
than government schools of the same 
grade. But still students would not 
come. When they reached the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, and had finished 
their work in the schools of lower grade, 
they knew, or their parents and friends 
knew, that if they entered a government 
‘*middle school,” or a private ‘‘ middle 
school” having government recogni- 
tion, they could go on with little or no 
examination into. the government col- 
leges and thence into the universities. 
If, on the other hand, they entered a 
mission school, they were not sure 
whether they would be able to pass the 
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examinations of the higher institutions, 
or even be allowed to take them. So, 
one by one all the more important mis- 
sion schools applied for and received 
‘‘middle school” licenses. Having ob- 
tained these, they were able to put them- 
selves into connection with the higher 
institutions and obtain admission to these 
for their students on the most favorable 
terms. The result in every case known 
to me was that almost immediately appli- 
cants for admission multiplied. Those 
who came were also in every respect as 
good as those who went to the govern- 
ment schools, and in one respect better, 
for a large proportion of them were sent 
by parents who, though they might not 
themselves be Christians, chose out the 
Christian schools for their boys because 
of the purer moral atmosphere and the 
higher moral influences which they be- 
lieved would be found there. 

These advantages were indeed offset to 
a certain degree by the loss of liberty of 
which I have already spoken. The 
course of study was prescribed by gov- 
ernment regulations, and could only be 
lawfully modified, and that to a slight 
extent, by special license. Ethics, to 
which every class was required to give 
at least an hour a week, could be and 
actually was taught from the Christian 
point of view, personal Christian influ- 
ence could be and was exerted by Chris- 
tian teachers and pupils, religious in- 
struction could be given and religious 
exercises held for the benefit of such 
students as were willing to attend them. 
But nothing whatever could be lawfully 
added to the prescribed course of study 
and required of students who did not 
choose voluntarily to take it, while the 
prescribed course of study was itself so 
exacting as to leave to faithful students 
little time for extra studies. 

All this made the Christian training, 
which is the one supreme purpose of mis- 
sion schools, difficult, but it did not make 
it impossible. The Kingdom of Heaven 
cometh not with observation. It is not 
a ‘‘Lo, here!” or a ‘‘Lo, there!” Itisa 
life, a power—capable indeed of being 
more or less imperfectly expressed and 
set forth in formal teaching, but acting 
often most powerfully by other means. 
The Word of God might seem to be 
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bound in the shackles of this unbending 
school-routine, but was really not bound. 
Given earnest Christian teachers and stu- 
dents, and a body of intelligent boys and 
young men and the continual contact 
and interaction of school life, and the re- 
sult was bound to be a deep and far- 
reaching Christian work, perhaps making 
little or no show to the casual eye, and 
disappointingly slow to the impatient 
spirit, but none the less true and real 
and great. So it was bound to be, and 
so I believe most of those most deeply 
engaged in the work found that it was. 
I never heard of any of those engaged 
in this work who wanted to go back to the 
old conditions. Why should they? The 
change was as if they had first been 
preaching with entire freedom indeed, 
but chiefly to empty benches, and then 
had found themselves hampered and in- 
terrupted indeed, yet, in spite of all, look- 
ing as they spoke into a sea of upturned 
faces. 

It was a period of hope and brighten- 
ing prospects for our Christian schools. 
And then came a sudden and severe 
check. New regulations were put forth 
by the government for the private 
schools. There was first of all a law 
promulgated by the government as a 
whole, under the sign manual of the 
emperor. This, while it contained cer- 
tain vexatious and needless restrictions on 
the liberty of establishing and conduct- 
ing private schools, had happily nothing 
to say of religion. But it was accom- 
panied by an administrative order of the 
minister of education, who was entrusted 
under the law itself with the duty of 
issuing regulations for its practical en- 
forcement. This first laid down the 
broad proposition that it was very im- 
portant that education should be sep- 
arated from religion, and then went on 
to forbid the giving of religious instruc- 
tion, even outside the regular course of 
study, and the practice of religious cere- 
monies, in all schools conforming to the 
government scheme of education. 

It is needless to say that this action of 
the department of education has caused 
great concern and perplexity to all man- 
agers of Christian schools. But it is still 
too early to come to any definite conclu 
sions as to its practical effect, and the 
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changes it may make necessary in our 
work. We do not yet know how it will 
be interpreted, nor how it will be en- 
forced. There are reasons for thinking 
that neither interpretation nor enforce- 
ment will be rigid. One is that the ac- 
tion of the educational department is 
almost unanimously condemned by pub- 
lic opinion as represented by the news- 
papers. Another is that its narrow- 
mindedness is not in accordance with 
the general policy of the government, so 
that some people think that it is a mere 
temporary yielding to pressure. The 
fact that the regulations in regard to re- 
ligion are not in the law, but only in the 
regulations issued by the Minister of 
Education, seems to lend some confirma- 
tion to this opinion. If these regula- 
tions represented a fixed and permanent 
policy they would most naturally have 
been incorporated in the law itself, as 
was actually proposed in the original 
draft, which was submitted by the edu- 
cational department to the Higher Edu- 
cational Council, an advisory body com- 
posed of supposed experts in education, 
and approved by them. The pressure 
may have come from the educational 
department and the Imperial University 
in Tokyo, in both of which there is a 
bigoted and narrow-minded body of 
militant secularists, generally known by 
the name of the ‘‘university party.” It 
is quite possible that pressure was also 
exerted by Buddhists and Shintoists out 
of hatred and fear of Christianity. It is 
quite true that the regulations apply to 
all religions alike; but I have never 
heard that the Shintoists have schools 
which would be affected by these regula- 
tions, and the Buddhists are said usually 
to have no religious instruction in their 
schools, so that Christian schools would 
be chiefly or solely affected. If the gov- 
ernment has really yielded to pressure 
in this way, it has probably been on 
the principle which they have to apply 
continually—that however liberal their 
own principles and wishes may be, it is 
not safe to outrun public opinion too far. 
If this is the case, the unfavorable recep- 
tion of the new rules by the public is not 
at all unlikely to lead to their modifica- 
tion or repeal at no distant date. 

In view of all these uncertainties, I 
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earnestly hope that the Board will leave 
us all possible liberty in the field to deal 
with the whole matter as may seem best, 
and especially allow us plenty of time to 
adapt ourselves to the new conditions. 
There are a good many possible ways of 
meeting the difficulty. Here in the 
Nara School I have just moved into 
rooms in the dormitory, with the pur- 
pose of doing what I can among the 
students there. Ido not think the au- 
thorities have any right to interfere with 
what I doin my own private apartments, 
and I have no reason to suppose that 
they will even think of attempting it. 
My plan, formed before the new regula- 
tions were issued, was to have daily 
prayers with a short Bible lesson in my 
own study for as many of the boys as 
may wish to attend. Such other classes 
as are desirable I can have in the same 
place. So that for the present the new 
regulations will not, 1 hope, substan- 
tially interfere with my work. One 
possible plan is to separate the dormitory 
from the school, making it a separate 
institution, and admitting students from 
other schools as well. The plan which I 
should much prefer myself, if it were 
practicable, would be to add three years 
to the course of study, thus covering both 
the five years of the middle school 
course and the three years of the govern- 
ment colleges, which stand next above 
the middle schools, thus completing 
the general education of the students, 
and preparing them if they desired to 
enter on the technical work of the uni- 
versity. Educationally, this would give 
much better results than the government 
system, for it would avoid the repetitions 
and duplications of the present method 
that arise from having in the middle 
schools the same course for those who 
are to continue their studies farther as 
for those who are not. It would farther, 
if successful, give us the most desirable 
class of students—those who are seeking 
the higher education—and would keep 
them longer under our influence. For 
this a larger expenditure would be neces- 
sary than at present. In any case, in- 
deed, it will not long be practicable to 
keep the school going even upon its 
present footing with the present inade- 
quate appropriation. At this very mo- 
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ment we are threatened with the loss of 
one of the two Churchmen in our staff 
of Japanese teachers, because he finds it 
impossible to support himself and his 
wife on the meagre salary that we give 
him, while he is offered forty per cent. 
more elsewhere. 

I mention these possible plans in order 
to show that there is a great deal to be 
considered before the best course under 
the present circumstances can be deter- 
mined, and again beg that the Board will 
give us ali the time and all the freedom 
possible in dealing with them. 

P. 8.—I ought to add-that it seems to 
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me we are, in any case, morally bound 
to continue the Nara School as a mid- 
dle school upon its present footing 
until the end of the present school year 
—the last of March. Otherwise, we 
change, to their serious detriment, the 
status of students who have come to us 
in the faith of our announcement of 
a middle school, and who cannot 
change to another middle school with- 
out great inconvenience, and perhaps 
not at all, as most of these schools are 
overcrowded. 
THEODOsIUs S. TYNG. 
Nara, September 12th. 


AFRICA. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, CAPE MOUNT. 


THE past year has been one of great en- 
couragement, both from results attained 
in the school, and in the hearty partici- 
pation in the plans by the Bishop of the 
jurisdiction, and by the Board of Mana- 
gers and friends generally in America. 

The year, as Mr. Momolu Massaquoi, 
the principal, reports, has brought the 
new Langford Memorial Hall. The cor- 
ner-stoue was laid on January 2d, and 
the building is now almost completed. 
The third floor is occupied by the boys as 
a dormitory. The annual examinations 
in November were most encouraging and 
satisfactory. The new supply of books 
received, and the prizes offered for excel- 
lency of work, materially aided the pupils 
in their studies during the year. While 
the Memorial Church and the Lang- 
ford Hall were in process of erection, the 
boys of the school worked cheerfully and 
industriously in carrying much of the 
building material from the beach to the 
mission grounds. The boys also have 
cared for the coffee farm, giving it the 
attention needed. The products of this 
farm are bought by the mission, the 
money being deposited for the boys, to be 
drawn when they leave the school to go 
forth to do for themselves. 

The work of the school has been some- 
what retarded by the lack of teachers. 
The only regular and competent teachers 
are the principal and Miss Goode. Anas- 
sistant, one of the former students, has 
generally been employed, but there is no 
appropriation for his maintenance. Other 


duties have so multiplied upon Miss Hig- 
gins that it has been quite out of the 
question for her to do any regular teach- 
ing since April, 1898, although she still 
aids the boys’ department in other ways, 
and hopes to be able again to give them 
all her time and energy. 

There are eight classes, namely: A. B, 
C, D, E, F, G,and H. In order to cover 
all, each teacher must take several classes, 
the members of the highest class assist- 
ing. With school hours only from 8:45 
A.M to 12 noon, this becomes a hard task 
for the teacher. The A class is composed 
of the most advanced boys in the school, 
who recite to the principal, and are all 
doing good work in advanced arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, algebra, general 
history, physiology, and Latin. The B 
class, the next lower, has the Fifth Reader 
course, including American history and 
physiology. The pupils also recite to the 
principal. The C class has the Fourth 
Reader course; the D class the Third 
Reader course; the H class the Second 
Reader course; the F’ class the primer, 
and first book in arithmetic; the G class 
the primer and beginning arithmetic, and 
the H class the ‘‘a, b, c’s.” 

Mr. Massaquoi writes: 

The military department has proved to 
be a success, and is growing in favor 
more and more, and accomplishing a 
good work. 

When our last report was made, war 
was raging in the English territory near 
at hand, affecting many of our people 
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and sending us many suffering ones. 
During the war several men-of-war came 
into port here and the officers called at 
the mission. On one of the ships our 
boys were invited, and when they made 
the visit a special drill was given for 
their pleasure. During that visit came 
the inspiration which has developed into 
a fine military department in our own 
school, or rather the whole school has 
been formed into military companies, and 
all work and indeed the whole movement 
of the school is according to military 
rule. The boys took to it most enthusi- 
astically, and their enthusiasm seems to 
increase rather than wane. They have 
drilled with great patience and have ap- 
proached perfection to an extent that we 
could not have thought possible. The 
drilling has gone on, in spite of the 
laborious days, before seven o’clock 
Morning Prayer and after five o’clock 
Evening Prayer. They are divided into 
seven companies or sections, with one of 
the monitors for captain of each com- 
pany, and in reserve is the militia, com- 
posed of very tiny and new boys, who 
gradually take their places in the regular 
ravks. Through their own labors and 
the kindness of friends abroad and here, 
each boy has a red Turkish cap and a 
‘*home-made” wooden gun, the officers 
having special face caps and swords and 
belts. They also havea drum, bugle and 
two flutes, played by ‘‘natural” musi- 
cians; for music, as well as the martial 
tread, seems to be inborn in the Vey boy. 
The first company is composed of the 
largest boys, the second of next smaller 
size, andsoon. Hach company has its 
flag, with its distinctive ensign, with an 
American and a Liberian flag for the 
whole battalion. Each company drills 
separately, and the whole together, al- 
most as a man, even those who know 
little English, understanding all the 
orders. Their Fort Dewey, named after 
the American admiral, is laid out in the 
form of a Greek delta, the various com- 
panies occupying the different sides. 
They have at times been reviewed by 
outsiders, more or less able critics, and 
one and all express delight and surprise 
at the attainment they have reached in 
so short a time. 

Every one was tired out about Easter 
time, and when the boys were obliged to 
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work on the beach eleven hours Easter 
Day, helping with cargo that the steamer 
insisted upon landing for us, the climax 
was reached, and a week’s vacation from 
work was granted the whole school. Af- 
ter two days of preparation, seventy-five 
boys, with the principal, took form on 
the hill and marched down through the 
village with full uniform and colors fly- 
ing, stopping to salute the governor on 
the way, to the waterside, where they 
embarked in canoes and boats, going up 
the beautiful river to a large Vey town. 
Here they encamped for a short time, 
marching overland from there to an-— 
other large town, and again on to other 
towns, making quite a circuit of the lake 
district. All were under strict rule and 
the regular hours of the mission for ris- 
ing and retiring, and morning, noon, and 
evening prayer, bathing, eating, etc., 
were closely adhered to. Special hours 
were also given to drilling and others to 
play, while certain times were set apart 
for religious services held publicly, and 
for private conversations when two by 
two the boys went through the villages, 
calling one or two people aside, talking 
and explaining to them the Christian re- 
ligion and the Way of Life. They were 
received most kindly and hospitably 
everywhere. Some were fearful at first, 
believing the boys to be real soldiers,and 
that the principal was carrying war into 
their towns. When they understood, 
they became most interested and offered 
their children to be trained like these 
boys, sent and called their friends from 
neighboring villages, feasted them on 
goats and fowls, and brought their 
‘‘country devils” out to play for their 
amusement. After their drilling hours 
opportunity was given the chiefs to speak 
to the boys, and much sound counsel 
and good advice were given. Altogether, 
it was a most happy affair, publishing 
the Good Tidings where they had never 
reached before, showing the people what 
the mission is doing for their boys, and 
the boys themselves came back so rested 
and refreshed, quite different from the 
tired boys who went away, most ready 
and more willing than ever to begin the 
mission life and work again. Not one 
thing occurred during the whole week to 
bring trouble or disgrace upon the work, 
and only one accident, where a small 
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boy was quite heroically rescued from 
drowning by one of the officers. It is 
our desire to repeat this ‘‘ evangelical 
tour” annually, believing it will be the 
means of accomplishing a great amount 
of good, and that a general outing is more 
beneficial for the boys than their sepa- 


rate vacations. The teachers left behind 
stayed reluctantly, and felt that the mis- 
sion was indeed a lonely place without 
the boys, although the few sick and baby 
boys left at home managed to demand a 
good deal of looking after. 


JAPAN. 
LADIES’ INSTITUTE, OSAKA. 


THE following sketch of the Ladies’ 
Institute, Osaka, Japan, is based upon 
the annual report of Miss Leila Bull, 
which was received too late for publica- 
tion in the annual Foreign Report of this 
Society, which was issued in October. 

The Osaka Ladies’ Institute was estab- 
lished in the year 1887, when there was 
arage for western ideas in Japan, the 
chief promoters being Mrs. Laning and 
her Japanese teacher, Mr. S. Méri, a 
Christian convert. 

The work received the financial aid of 
many prominent men of Osaka, who 
pledged themselves to pay monthly sub- 
scriptions of one yen each for three years. 
Many of Mr. Méri’s pupils in the Japan- 
ese language among the English mis- 
sionaries, at his request, joined with our 
own missionaries in furthering the enter- 
prise with their counsel, or as teachers of 
English, foreign sewing and fancy-work 
in the institute. 

The institute opened under the most 
promising auspices, with more than 100 
members, largely the wives and grown 
daughters of the high officials, profes- 
sional men, rich bankers, and merchants 
of Osaka—a class most difficult to reach 
with direct evangelistic efforts. As the 
novelty of the enterprise wore away, the 
wave of progress began to subside, and 
gradually many pupils withdrew. Some 
of the married ladies, for lack of time, 
found it impossible to study with any 
degree of regularity. Others, perhaps 
because of the large decrease in attend- 
ance, felt a want of confidence in 
the undertaking. However, more than 
sixty pupils continued in the institute, 
and through the instrumentality of the 
Sunday-school, which was inaugurated 
with the beginning of the enterprise, a 
foothold for direct evangelistic work was 
gained. At this time the need of an 
English lady teacher for the institute 
was urgent, and, in response toan appeal 


from Bishop Williams, the Board of 
Managers appointed Miss Leila Bull, 
who arrived in Osaka in 1888. 

The evangelistic work under the care 
of the Rev. T. S. Tyng had proved so 
successful, that on the first Sunday after 
the arrival of Miss Bull, St. John’s 
Church was organized in the parlor of 
the institute, where services were being 
held. Although separate quarters for 
the church were rented soon afterward, 
the institute continued to be more or less 
a feeder to the congregation, and some of 
the more zealous workers in the St. 
John’s Woman’s Society, and their or- 
phanage, have been those pupils of 
the institute who had become Chris- 
tians. 

When the institute reached its third 
year, the cause of female education was 
at so low an ebb in Osaka, and Chris- 
tianity meeting with so much opposition 
that it was thought useless to endeavor 
to persuade the remaining subscribing 
members to renew their pledges, especi- 
ally if a Christian influence were to ke 
maintained in the school. Therefore it 
was resolved to ask financial help from 
the Board to carry on the work. 

The Board being unable at that time 
to comply with this appeal, the mission 
workers in Osaka supplied the needed 
income from their own stipends for a 
year. Upon the recommendation of 
Bishop Hare, who was visiting Japan at 
that time at the request of the House of 
Bishops, and who examined the work in 
Osaka, the Board granted an appropria- 
tion the following year. 

Later on, Mr. Mori was left almost alone 
in the management of the school, being 
the resident principal. He succeeded in 
getting the institute recognized as a 
‘* Girls’ High School” by the government, 
which gave the school a more stable form, 
and gradually increased the number of 


pupils, 
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Later the Board made another ap- 
propriation for the renting of a house 
near the institute for the Foreign teacher 
to live in, which greatly increased her 
facilities for direct evangelistic work. 
Her house became, as it were, a chapel 
for daily Bible study and prayer for the 
boarding- pupils. 

During all its existence, the institute 
found it a difficult matter to maintain the 
work, so great were the obstacles in the 
way of permanent success, and time and 
again it has taxed the wisdom of the 
mission to the utmost to decide the ques- 
tion of continuing the work or not. 
Although only nine women and girls 
have been brought to the font as the re- 
sult of the teaching received during the 
eight years of the school’s existence, yet 
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good seed has been sown in the minds of 
young girls, many of whom are still im- 
mature and all of a class unaccustomed 
to think for themselves. However, it is 
believed that good will result from the 
labor that has been bestowed upon these 
pupils in the interests of their souls. 

The last chapter in the history of this 
institute is the saddest, not only because 
the mission has been compelled to with- 
draw its support and sever all its rela- 
tions with it, and remove its Foreign 
teacher to another school, but also be- 
cause the founder of the school rendered 
this action imperative by his conduct and 
policy, which the mission could no longer 
indorse. The school is now a private in- 
stitution, to be wholly conducted upon 
purely secular lines. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Africa.—At its meeting in November 
the Board was informed that the Mission- 
ary Bishop of Cape Palmas had appointed 
Professor P. O. Gray, LL.B., a native of 
North Carolina, educated in the Lincoln 
University and the Lake Forest Univer- 
sity Law School, Chicago, to be vice- 
principal of the Hoffman Institute and 
the High School in Epiphany Hall, Cut- 
tington. Also that he has transferred the 
Rev. J. P. Gibson from the High School to 
the position of additional teacher in the 
Orphan Asylum; appointed Mr. George 
H. Wea Clarck, vice ¥. T. Brownell, de- 
ceased; transferred Mr. T. M. Gardiner 
from Bolobo to Epiphany Hall, and Mr. 
Samuel B. Kwe Clarck from Graway to 
Bolobo. These appointments and trans- 
fers the Board approved, and made the 
necessary appropriations for carrying 
them into effect. 


China.—By telegraphic information we 
have already announced the safe arrival 
at Shanghai of the Rey. Arthur M. Sher- 
man. A letter from Bishop Graves gives 
the date of his arrival there as September 
22d, and says that he started for Wuchang 
on the 29th. 

—The Rev. Benjamin L. Ancell and 
the Rev. Cameron F’. McRae, who sailed 
from San Francisco by the steamer ‘‘ Cop- 
tie” September 29th, arrived safely at 
Shanghai, ‘ ctober 24th. 

—Word has come from Miss Eliza L. 
McCook, en route to Shanghai, that the 


steamer ‘‘ Empress of Japan,” upon which 
she was expecting to embark from Van- 
couver, was delayed for the English 
mails, which the telegraphic information 
stated arrived in New York on the day 
before the steamer was expected to sail, 
and her departure was postponed until the 
10th of November. 


Japan.—In the October number we an- 
nounced the departure of the Rev. JohnC. 
Ambler, the Rev. Allan W.Cooke, the Rev. 
J. Armistead Welbourn, the Rev. James 
J. Chapman, the Rev. H. St. George 
Tucker, Miss Clara J. Neely and Miss A. 
Theodora Wall. They all sailed from 
San Francisco by the steamer ‘‘ Coptic” 
on the 29th of September. A letter from 
the Bishop of Tokyo announces their safe 
arrival on October 18th. 

—At its stated meeting on November 
14th the Board of Managers approved the 
appointment by the Bishop of Tokyo of 
Rudolf B. Tuesler, M.D., of Richmond, 
Virginia, as missionary physician to 
Tokyo, and made appropriations for his 
medical and surgical outfit, ete. ; the salary 
having been previously provided for. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Davis, finding him- 
self entirely unable to return to duty, sent 
in his resignation to the Board of Mana- 
gers at its last meeting, to take effect 
November Ist. It was accepted with an 
expression of great regret that Trinity 
Divinity-school, Tokyo, must lose his 
most efficient services. 
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AT MID-DAY PRAY FOR MISSIONS. 


THE Lord, even the most mighty God, hath spoken, and called the world, from 
the rising up of the sun unto the going down thereof. Psalm 1., 1. 

Ask of me, andI shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. Psalm ii., 8. 

® * * 

AT mid-day the Saviour of the world hung upon the Cross, lifted up that He 
might draw all men unto Him. 

At mid-day Saint Paul was converted and called to be an Apostle to the Gentiles. 

At mid-day Saint Peter was upon the house-top praying, and received the three- 
fold vision of the ingathering of the Gentiles. 


of Christ’s Kingdom in all 
the world, and recommend- 
ing the custom of noonday 
prayer for missions to all 
gatherings of Churchpeople, 
and to the clergy and mission 
stations at home and abroad. 


THE Missionary Council, at 
Chicago, in 1893, adopted a 
resolution that, during the 
continuance of the Council, 
a pause should be made each 
day at twelve o’clock for 
brief prayer for the coming 


THE Church of England Missionary Conference, held in London in May, 1894, 
adopted the custom of noonday prayer upon suggestion from the American Church, 
and in their report said: ‘‘The conference is now among the things of the past. Is it 
too much to hope that at least one permanent memorial of it may remain amongst us, 
and that from many of our churches the noontide bell may call us, in the field, the 
workshop, or the mart, to lift our hearts, at any rate for a moment, in prayer for all 
missions of the Church of Christ?” The House of Bishops in Minneapolis adopted 
the observance, and it may now be considered an established custom commended by 
the highest authority. 


INTERCESSION. 

Oovr blessed Saviour in giving the great Commission promised His presence to 
the Church unto the end of the world. Therefore let us earnestly beseech Him to 
make every mission station to be a centre of light and a channel of life; to inflame 
the missionaries with zeal and love; to grant them guidance and protection; to send 
forth many who are wise to win souls; and to give all Christian people a willing 
heart to sustain and further the work of missions for the glory of the Triune God in 
the salvation of all men. 


O Gop, THE CREATOR AND PRESERVER OF ALL MANKIND, WHO ACCEPTEST THE 
INTERCESSIONS WHICH THY SERVANTS OFFER UP IN THY SON’S NAME, HAVE PITY, WE 
BESEEOH THEE, ON ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. SEND FORTH, WE PRAY THEE, 
LABORERS INTO ALL THE WORLD TO GATHER IN THY HARVEST. ENABLE THE CLERGY 
RIGHTLY TO DIVIDE AND UPRIGHTLY TO WALK IN THE WORD OF THY TRUTH. HAVE 
MEROY UPON ALL WHO ARE IN ERROR OR IN SIN. PROSPER, WE HUMBLY BESEEOH 
THEE, ALL WORKS IN THY CHURCH UNDERTAKEN ACCORDING TO THY HOLY WILL 
(ESPECIALLY—) AND GRANT TO ALL THY LABORERS A PURE INTENTION AND PATIENT 
FAITH. REWARD THEM, IF IT BE THY WILL, WITH SUCCESS HERE UPON EARTH AND 
ACCORD THEM THE BLESSEDNESS OF SERVING THEE IN HBAVEN HEREAFTER, THROUGH 


JEsus CurisT our Lorp.—Amen. 4a 
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REPORTS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


THE American Baptist Missionary 
Union have published their eighty-fifth 
annual report, which shows that during 
the past fiscal year their work in the 
Foreign field has steadily advanced in 
numerical strength, and in the develop- 
ment of a symmetrical religious life. 
The high mark of a membership of 40,000 
is now almost reached, if it has not al- 
ready been passed. 

An advance has been marked by the 
adding to the Burman and Karen de- 
partments of the theological seminary at 
Insein an Anglo-vernacular department. 
The college at Rangoon remains at its 
high level of popularity. The opening 
of a station among the savage people of 
the North Chin hills) Burmah, by Mr. 
Carson, is also of stirring interest, as he 
carries the Gospel to 150,000 people who 
have not as yet heard of it. In Assam, 
the restoration to the mission of a region 
of not a little strategic importance, orig- 
inally occupied by the pioneer workers 
but subsequently abandoned, marks an- 
other event of the year most notable 
among its results. There has also been 
an increase in membership, and extension 
of self-support is indicated on every side. 

In India, where the scourge of famine 
imperilled the work, through the benev- 
olent offerings from the home churches, 
and wise leadership upon the field, no 
instance of death from hunger is reported 
from any family connected with that 
mission. The progress of the work under 
depressing conditions has been remark- 
able, some advance being reported even 
in the development of self-support. 

In the China mission accessions to the 
churches have been many. Congrega- 
tions have formed of their own impulse 
and sought the missionary’s help. In 
Sui-chau-fu, however, the laborers have 
been in real peril, the troubles being 
largely due, not to genuine zeal on the 
part of the natives for the old faiths or 
the old customs, but to a desire for 
plunder. Christian converts in China, in 
all religious connections, now number 
about 100,000. On all sides it is recog- 
nized that Christianity has come to re- 
main. 

Tn Japan the restoration of Doshisha 
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University to Christian control gives 
profound gratification to all friends of 
Christian missions. Accomplished with- 
out litigation, by free native action, the 
change is a significant one. It illustrates 
the new spirit slowly forming in the 
nation. A new spiritual interest is 
manifested by the inquirer and by the 
Christian disciple; and outside the 
churches a larger number of thoughtful 
men are recognizing the deep moral and 
spiritual need of the nation, and the im- 
portance of the religious faiths. 

The reports from the various mission 
stations in the field, while noting diffi- 
culties, are prevailingly hopeful. The 
proposed inland-sea work of Captain 
Bickel is particularly interesting. The 
Tokyo academy will henceforth be known 
as the Duncan Academy, in memory of 
its founder. 

In Africa, the reorganized mission force 
is giving itself to its narrowed work with 
redoubled energy. Marvellous Banza 
Menteke, though greatly afflicted by dis- 
ease, Surpasses even its own past in its 
record of progress. Kifwa has more than 
doubled in its membership. The out sta- 
tion work of the Mukimvika field is of 
extraordinary promise. The inadequacy 
of the appropriations allowed the Congo 
mission by the society’s straitened re- 
sources is a cause of painful embarrass- 
ment. 

The grand totals of statistics are as fol- 
lows: Number of stations, 91; missionaries: 
ordained, 159 ; unordained, not physicians, 
5; physicians: men, 18; women, 7; single 
women, 99; wives of missionaries, 171; 
total missionaries, 459. Native helpers: 
ordained, 280; unordained: preachers, 994; 
teachers: men, 1,319; women, 527; Bible- 
women, 239; other native helpers, 175; 
total native helpers, 3,534. Church sta- 
tistics: Out-stations, 1,524; organized 
churches, 844; churches entirely self-sup- 
porting, 588; communicants, 100,189; 
Sunday-schools, 825; pupils, 34,635. Ed- 
ucational: Theological schools, 7; stu- 
dents for the ministry, 198; college ’stu- 
dents, 35; boarding and high schools, 38; 
pupils: boys, 1,832; girls, 1,070; other 
schools, 1,330; pupils: boys, 16,631; 
girls, 9,894; total under instruction, 
31,254; total of native contributions, 
$41,683. 
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MISSIONARIES TIED AND 
BEATEN. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY’S COLPORTEURS 
ENTICED INTO CHINESE TEMPLE AND 
BADLY INJURED. 


THE American Bible Society is in re- 
ceipt of reports from its agents in China 
which state that as the result of the pal- 
ace revolution last year, whereby the 
empress dowager assumed power and the 
emperor was practically imprisoned, per- 
secutions of missionaries and Bible col- 
porteurs are occurring in various parts 
of China, especially in the far interior. 
These reports come from Peking, in 
north China, from Shanghai, in east 
central China, and from parts of the 
province of Shantung, but they relate to 
persecutions remote from the chief cities. 
Tn one instance the viceroy was forced to 
telegraph for troops. 

The Chinese society known as “‘ The 
Boxers” is said to be provoking agita- 
tions and antagonisms. Two colporteurs 
of the Bible Society visited Peh Shui 
Chiang, in the province of Yan Suh, and 
were invited to circulate Bibles from a 
Chinese temple. As soon as they were 
inside of the temple, the gates were 
closed and the colporteurs were set upon 
and terribly beaten with long, thick 
sticks of firewood. Four were severely 
beaten; two others were attacked, but 
not so severely injured as the other four. 
Some of the elders of the town took 
part in the beating. The men were tied 
hands and feet to the pillars of the tem- 
ple and spat upon. Then they began to 
strike them on the face and shout: 
‘“‘This is what your gods can do for you!” 

By this time two of the men were in- 
sensible, and a merchant who had been 
living in the same inn with them remon- 
strated with the leaders about the treat- 
ment they were giving to men who had 
in no way offended them. The crowd 
seized the merchant and beat him also. 
The two colporteurs who were in the 
inn, hearing that the others were being 
beaten, ran up to the temple, accom- 
panied by one of the coolies. The mob 
caught them, tied them to the posts and 
beat them most cruelly. The men have 
the marks where the ropes cut into their 
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wrists and ankles, and also great scars 
and lumps on their bodies. At last the 
innkeeper got the men off by going se- 
curity for them that they would leave 
the place. The men were then handed 
over to him, and the next day the people 
surrounded the inn, shouting out to kill 
them. 

On the second day the crowd pulled 
them and the innkeeper out to a tea shop 
and threatened to smash their heads with 
great pieces of wood if they did not pay 
ten taels of silver and fire off crackers as 
an apology for their having come to the 
place, at the same time giving a paper of 
guarantee that no steps would be taken 
by them to have the ringleaders pun- 
ished. At first the men refused, but as 
some of the friendly people pressed them 
the innkeeper paid the money and paid 
for the fire-crackers, and the next day he 
got them quietly out of the place. He 
procured three mules to carry the three 
men who were most badly injured. The 
two others walked. Since their departure 
the ringleaders have made the innkeeper 
pay one thousand cash. 

It is understood that the agents of the 
Bible Society will endeavor to obtain re- 
dress from the mandarins of Lo Yang 
Usien, the city in the province of Yan 
Suh, which rules the town where this 
disturbance took place.—The Hvening 
Sun, New York, November 14th. 


MARTYRS, TRUE AND GLORIOUS. 


I HAVE already hinted at this thought, 
that the wideness of the field for us to 
occupy is our opportunity of proving be- 
fore unbelieving men, and to our own 
unbelieving hearts sometimes—proving 
the reality and energy and depth and 
power, the supernatural power, of our 
Gospel, everywhere, in every corner of 
the world. You try it, and you find the 
hearts of men responding as you appeal 
to them. There is nothing else that our 
civilization has mastered that you can 
possibly offer to all the inhabitants of the 
world. Whether you go to the Eskimo, 
the African, the cultured and cultivated 
Indian, the South Sea Islander, or to any 
of our own islands, they will tell you that 
our Gospel is what they crave, and what 
they were made for. And surely there is 
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no other truth known to men which has 
been able thus to touch the squalid, the 
degraded, and the lost. But we have 
transformed men, we have shown won- 
dering nations—yes, we have shown them 
African youths singing hymns to Jesus 
while they were being burned alive. 

Again I am bidden to ask you to give 
thanks to God for the devout men and 
women that He has sent into the mission- 
field. You know—there is no need to 
tell you—well you know such names as 
that of Robert Stewart and his wife, mar- 
tyrs as true and as glorious as any martyrs 
of the first Christian era. My predecessor 
in Derry told me that after Robert Stew- 
art spoke in Derry last, his dean turned 
to him and said, ‘‘Mark my words! 
that was the speech of a martyr. That 
man will die a martyr’s death.” And 
it was so. Of course, it need not have 
been. Accident, disease, either might 
have anticipated the blow of the foeman; 
but this, at all events, is certain: One 
good man discovered in the tones of an- 
other good man devotion even unto 
death. And do you not think that those 
who filled his place, those who went 
straight away to face the same dangers, 
and to relate the lovely story of our Lord 
and Saviour where he had fallen—that 
they, just as really, laid down their lives, 
as if the lives they laid down had been 
similarly taken? 

With all the convenience and ease and 
comforts and so many of the luxuries of 
modern life, surely something is imposed 
upon you and me by our privileges ; 
surely our soul bows down before those 
brave and true Christian souls that are 
in hunger and thirst, in perils often, in 
deaths oft. Surely, too, we are unworthy 
to call them our brothers in the sacred 
cause, unless for their sakes we are de- 
nying ourselves something, and making 
our religion a little more than a mere 
passport into the respectable Christian 
society of our own time.—Bishop of 
Derry. 


MISSIONARY POSSIBILITIES. 


Ir we turn to the great missionary 
world, look at our possibilities, and form 
plans accordingly, we can hardly fail to 
be impressed with the conviction that no 
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men and women since Pentecost have 
ever enjoyed such opportunities as those 
which God is setting before His people. 
Practically there is no limit to the vast 
field which presents itself to our vision. 
If we ask fora region in which people 
may be. found who ask for instruction, 
not in a general sense, but definitely, for 
the purpose of becoming Christians, we 
may find ascore of such districts in India, 
a number in China, and other equally 
hopeful people in the interior of Africa. 
If the workers could be found ready to 
receive them, 100,000 candidates for Bap- 
tism could be enrolled in India alone be- 
fore the clos» of the present year. In- 
telligent observers in China assure me 
that the outlook in some parts of that 
empire is rapidly becoming almost equal- 
ly hopeful. 

Let it be conceded that these people are 
very ignorant, very poor and very weak 
in moral character; but the fact remains 
that they are inquiring the way to Chris- 
tianity, and that thousands of other poor 
creatures of like character have become 
genuine Christians. The one conspicuous 
fact which confronts us is that tens of 
thousands of people whom we call 
heathen wish to become Christians, and 
are willing and ready to receive instruc- 
tion at the hands of the Christian mis- 
sionary. 

Putting aside all other more distant 
possibilities, and considering only those 
regions where willing thousands await 
our coming, I do not hesitate to say that 
a forward movement on the part of all 
the evangelical churches of Christendom 
might very easily be made to yield 100,- 
000 adult converts every year, or, in 
other words, might be made to produce 
as much fruit in nine years as all the 
missions of the world have done in the 
past century 

But the possibilities of the situation do 
not stop here; they only begin to unfold 
themselves to our view. All experience 
has taught us that an ingathering of con- 
verts may be expected to prepare the 
way for astill larger number of inquirers. 
The presence of 100,000 converts to-day 
means the appearance of 200,000 inquir- 
ers in the near future; and in this way 
we may confidently assume that before 
many years the great mission fields of the 
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world will present the spectacle of mil- 
lions of men and women waiting to be 
received and guided into the way of life. 
The millions are coming as surely as har- 
vest follows springtime, and we must 
prepare for theircoming. Letno one be 
startled at the thought or tempted to fear 
that I am yielding to a flight of fancy or 
led away by an extravagant enthusiasm. 

This world is to become a Christian 
world; the powers of hell are to be over- 
thrown, and our Saviour, Christ, is to 
reign in righteousness over all nations. 
But if such a day ever comes, if kingdoms 
and nations are to be wrested from the 
grasp of Satan and given to Christ as His 
inheritance, there must come aday when 
Christians shall learn to speak of millions 
as freely as they now speak of thousands. 
At the present rate of missionary prog- 
ress a millennium would not suffice to pre- 
pare the way for the great millennial 
reign to which we all look forward with 
such ardent hope. 

It is a striking comment on the feeble 
faith and limited vision of present-day 
Christians to note how most of them start 
as if in alarm at the mere mention of an 
early ingathering of millions of redeemed 
men and women. Christianity must 
mean this or else stand before the world 
as a gigantic and confessed failure; and as 
Christians we owe it to the faith which 
we profess to maintain a serene confi- 
dence in God and in the great work 
which He is carrying on among the na- 
tions. 

A century hence there will be, possi- 
bly, 700,000,000, and certainly 500,000,- 
000, English-speaking people on the 
globe, all subject to Christian law, main- 
taining Christian civilization, and ex- 
hibiting a much higher standard of 
morals than is seen in either England or 
America to-day. The spirit of Christian 
law will pervade the statute books and 
courts of justice of all nations. Religious 
liberty will have become the unchal- 
lenged right of the whole human race. 
Railways will have penetrated to the 
most remote corners of the earth. The 
influence of the Protestant nations will 
be paramount everywhere, and every 
other public influence, whether religious 
or political, will be on the wane. The 
English language, already a potent fac- 
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tor in many mission fields, will have be- 
come the lingua franca of the world, and 
will assist wonderfully in perfecting the 
later stages of the missionary enterprise. 

In such an age, with a world so revo- 
lutionized, and with all the terms of the 
problem so changed, the final conversion 
of all nations will no longer seem a far- 
off vision of a few enthusiasts, and the 
mention of a million converts will no 
longer startle timid or doubting Chris- 
tians. We talk in hesitating tones of the 
possibility of seeing a million converts 
now; but those who will fill our places a 
century hence will look upon a scene 
where not a million converts, but a mil- 
lion workers appear.—The Christless 
Nations. 


WHAT DO WE GIVE TO 
MISSIONS ? 


As applying to the above question an 
English vicar writes in a very searching 
manner in the Church Missionary So- 
ciety Intelligencer, and he closes his 
paper with these reflections: ‘‘To what 
a narrow circle is missionary interest 
really confined! Almostthe same gener- 
ous hearts support all the principal so- 
cieties. The best and most systematic 
givers to the homeas well as to the For- 
eign work are those who have the largest 
hearts, opened by the widest embrace, 
which includes God and man. How in- 
tense is the indifference, the thoughtless- 
ness, the selfishness, and the miserliness 
pervading large masses of Christian peo- 
ple, and that to such a degree that they 
scarce touch with their finger even the 
outermost fringe of one of the most ele- 
mentary of positive Christian duties. 

‘‘How many there are still amongst 
the clergy who, though foremost in al- 
most every form of holy giving up to 
and beyond their means, appear in this, 
a foremost, if not the foremost form of 
holy giving, to set no example to the 
flock of Christ. How seldom do we wit- 
ness the names of the members of a 
family as forming a group of givers. Too 
often we reckon only the father’s or the 
mother’s name. Why not the names of 
the sons and the daughters also, and 
more especially when, as is so often the 
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case, certain money allowances are made 
to each member of a family?” 


LEAVING THE HEATHEN TO 
THEIR SIMPLICITY. 

PEOPLE sometimes ask me, ‘‘ Why do 
you not leave the heathen to their sim- 
plicity?” Instead of ‘‘simplicity” I 
think I could put some other word. Re- 
member the history of the poor slaves 
found on the way to Benin. Recall the 
hundreds who are put to death every 
year—especially in this month of Sep- 
tem ber—to propitiate the gods and ensure 
a fruitful harvest. Can we call that 
‘simplicity ”? When the natives clothe 
themselves with leopard skins and rush 
out and drag the unprotected traveller to 
his death—is that simplicity? Nay, nay; 
‘‘The habitations of the heathen are full 
of cruelty,” not of simplicity, and we can- 
not leave them to themselves. 

But is not the evangelization of the 
heathen a slow process? Is not the ma- 
terial upon which the missionary has to 
work very different from that which the 
preacher of the Gospel tinds ready at 
hand at home? Nay, there is no differ- 
ence. Human nature is the same 
throughout the world. The color of the 
skin may be dark or light, but ‘‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations on the 
earth.” And we have not to go back so 
very many centuries to find our own land 
in almost the very same position as are the 
heathen lands to-day. Others came to 
us, and we must go to them. Are we 
discouraged? Outside our great towns, 
you may see any day in the gasworks 
vast masses of coal tar. From that tar 
most of the exquisite colors in which we 
delight have their origin. Can man pro- 
duce such fairness from so unlikely a 
source? How much more can Almighty 
God transform the poor, down-trodden 
slave into anew creature in Christ Jesus! 
—Dr. J. Taylor Smith, Bishop of Sierra 
Leone. 


THE VERITABLE JAPAN. 


Few books describe the veritable Japan 
as it now is. Her people are attractive 
and repulsive; her government not stable, 
many of her statesmen fickle, and her 
commercial morality often unreliable. 


MISCELLANY. 


She is :progressing, but with uncertain 
steps. The present ministry has no strong 
leader, while her myriad politicians fatten 
on the labors of an industrious people. 
Her religions are being discarded as 
worthless for salvation, while her tem- 
ples are crowded with petitioners for 
material prosperity. On one occasion we 
inquired of five different worshippers, 
who vigorously clapped their hands to 
evoke attention from their gods and 
clanged the bell to announce that the pe- 
tition had been presented, what was the 
character of their supplication. Rather 
wondering at our greenness, they each 
replied, though in different form, they 
had prayed for success in business. There 
was no conviction of sin; no yearning of 
the soul after God; no interest in the ~ 
concerns of death, judgment, or immor- 
tality. Japan is morally diseased. From 
crown of head (seat of government) to 
soles of feet (the outcast classes) there is 
no spiritual soundness. A veneer of 
Western civilization, at times ludicrously 
mimicked, is not the panacea for this 
heathen land. The enlightened mission 
ary fully understands her complaint, and 
is applying the only potential remedy.— 
Rev. George C. Needham, in Missionary 
Review of the World. 


FRAGMENTS. 


—tThe Rev. D. S. Hibbard, an Amer- 
ican Presbyterian missionary at Manila, 
says: ‘‘The natives are well disposed 
toward us, and friendly in their inter- 
course; true, I did catch one of them just 
going into my pocket after my watch; 
but, as we have such characters in our 
own country, I did not judge ail the isl- 
and by him. There is too much of this 
judging all the Filipinos by a few of the 
bad characters, which is as unjust to the 
natives as it would be to the Americans. 


—The Rev. Dr. M. L. Gordon, of 
Kyoto, Japan, writes that in one way the 
new treaties may greatly injure the mis- 
sionary cause. They may send into the 
interior an increasing number of Euro- 
peans, who, while looked upon as Chris- 
tians, because of their birth in Christian 
countries, live in open disregard of the 
teaching of Christ. 
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CHuRoH Missions Hovusz, 281 Fourta AVENUE, New York. 
Miss Jutia C. Emery, Secretary. 


TO DIOCESAN OFFICERS. 


THE December Conference of Diocesan Officers with the General Officers 


opt the Woman’s Auxiliary will be held in the Church Missions House, on 


Thursday, the 21st, directly after Noon-day Prayers. 


THE NOVEMBER CONFERENCE. 


THE Officers’ Conference for November was held upon Thursday, the’ 16th, 
in the Board room of the Church Missions House, directly following noonday 
prayers. Mrs. Cox, president of the Long Island branch, presided. On call- 
ing the roll, the following branches were found to be represented : Alaska, by 
one officer; Connecticut, four; Long Island, three; Minnesota, one; Newark, six 
(two Junior); New Jersey, four (one Junior); New York, six (one Junior); 
Pennsylvania, six, and Western New York, one (Junior); nine branches, repre 
sented by thirty-two officers. Visitors also were present from Maryland and 
Salt Lake. 

On motion, it was resolved to postpone the order of business in order ‘to 
hear from the Missionary Bishop of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Mrs. Chap 
man, of Alaska, and Miss Elliott, of Salt Lake. Bishop Brooke spoke of the 
work for women to do in his district; Mrs. Chapman told of the Anvik mission 
and the growth of Christian love and missionary spirit among the people there. 
She also asked for a matron for the school boys. Miss Elliott pictured the in- 
valuable help of the Christian school in Utah, and begged that the $2,000 still 
owing upon Rowland Hall might be raised. 

After hearing from these missionaries, the Secretary reported a visit to 
Arkansas directly after the Missionary Council, when in nine days she met the 
women of eleven different parishes, who, she hopes, from this time on may feel 
themselves nearer their fellow Churchwomen in missiouary interest and effort 
than ever before. She also visited Memphis, Nashville, and Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, meeting the school-girls in St. Mary’s, Memphis, and the Institute, 


<j Columbia, and trying to interest them especially in Dr. Gates’s work, and the 


addition to St. Luke’s Hospital for women and children, Shanghai. She con 
tinued her report by speaking of the Sendai Church, and the hope that the 
branches of the Auxiliary may unite this year in building it. To stimulate the 
officers present, she read the following letter, that day received from the treasurer 
of Holy Trinity parish branch, Hertford, East Carolina. 


Enclosed please find one dollar for the Sendai branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary in Japan from the Woman’s Auxiliary of Holy Trinity parish, Hertford, Hast 
Carolina. I heartily wish we could make it one hundred; their appeal is truly 


touching. 
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The Secretary then announced the acceptance of the new Secretaries of the » 
Board, and, with sorrow, the death of Mrs. Felix R. Brunot, formerly a diocesan |, 
officer, and till her death a faithful member of the Pittsburgh branch, al 
ways an ardent lover of the Church’s missions, gladly giving plenteously of the 
much she had. The officers by a rising vote expressed their sincerest sympaly f 
with the Pittsburgh branch, “y 

The Honorary Secretary followed by saying that she had understood trom 
one of the Missionary Bishops that eight of our Church schools are to benefit by_ | | 
the terms of Mrs. Brunot’s will. She reported her attendance at the twent 
fifth anniversary of the Pennsylvania branch, and contrasted the eae 
meeting and the love feast of enthusiasm with the handful of nineteen women, 
gathered in Bishop Stevens’s house, twenty-five years ago, when the branch was 
formed. She told of an excellent meeting in Central Pennsylvania, and the | 
rapid growth there of interest in the United Offering, and the suggestion that — 
the object for the next united gift after that of 1901 might be freely discussed 
in the different branches, between this time and the meeting in San Francisco, | 
She suggested the idea of a permanent object, such as the support of all dis-— 
tinctively woman’s work. She mentioned a meeting she had attended in connec- 
tion with the general missionary gathering to be held in April, and the idea 
brought forward of establishing a permanent missionary exhibit in the Natural _ 
History Musuem. She spoke of the growing closeness of sympathy between the ~ 
Auxiliary and such societies as the Girls’ Friendly and the Church Periodical — 
Club, and closed by making the practical suggestion with regard to annual meet- | 
ings, that such dates be chosen in neighboring dioceses as shall enable the same © 
speakers to attend a number of these different meetings. 

Mrs. Mottet reported a meeting of the Advisory Committee on the Junior 
Auxiliary, at which subjects for the new year’s work were laid before the mem- | 
bers; and the branches represented reported annual meetings in Connecticut, — 
Long Island, Minnesota, Newark, and Pennsylvania. Mrs. Clark, of New Jer-— 
sey, announced a Quiet Day to be held shortly in that diocese, to be conducted 
simultaneously at two points, one in the northern and the other in the southern — 
part, and mentioned a pleasant conference of officers lately held. Miss — 
Townsend, vice-president of the Junior department, told of an arrangement 
made, in that diocese, between herself and the president of the Girls’ Friendly : 
Society, by which the Girls’ Friendly work for missions is done through the 
Junior department. Miss Tomes, secretary of the New York branch, gave 
notice of the Missionary Week, which we print at length elsewhere. & 

The Secretary read the following letter from Pine Ridge agency, South 
Dakota, and called attention to the goods received from there, and to the work 
of the Junior Auxiliary at Anvik, for the Easter Offering; also to the mats 
made by the women at Point Hope. and sent by Dr. Driggs to the Missions 
House. The letter from Mr. Cleveland was as follows: 


Pine Ringe, SoutH Dakota, All Saints’ Day, 1899. 


My DEAR Miss EMERY : 
I am sending you to-day something, which both of us, probably, would rahe : 
be spared the trouble of handling. You have, doubtless, faced the same problem 


before, however, and solved it in some shape; that is ali the Indian women of St. _ 
Luke’s Chapel ask of you now. 
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Enclosed is their letter, which reads as follows : 


“Sr. LUKE’s CHAPEL, October 24th, 1899. 
‘We send these things to our friends, and would like something in exchange 
for them. We want anything suitable for Christmas, and for this reason give these 
things to the Woman’s Auxiliary in New York.” 
Then follow the names of twenty-six members of their own branch. 
What can you do with them? Whatever you think best will satisfy all parties. 
‘They are worth, I suppose, in the lump, about $6. I should not have forwarded 
them without first writing to advise with you, and ask permission, but for the lim- 
ited time before Christmas. The best thing for them to have in exchange, really, 
would be sewing materials, of which there is a scarcity, and for which there is a 
great demand at all my stations. Doubtless, if something in that line can be sent 
as an especial exchange of compliments between some eastern branch and this of 
St. Luke’s, Pine Ridge, it will please them much, and I can rely upon other boxes 
for a supply of Christmas gifts to St. Luke’s, as elsewhere. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Ws. J. CLEVELAND, 


Announcement was made of the acceptance of Mr. Partridge of the election 
to Kyoto, should his election be confirmed. 

On motion of Miss Coles, of Pennsylvania, by a rising vote, the officers ex- 
tended their thankful and most cordial welcome to the new Secretaries of the 
Board, and offered them their heartiest co-operation. 

With the Doxology, the meeting adjourned. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE REPORT OF THE 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


THE committee to whom was referred the report of the Secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary would not forget that the Woman’s Auxiliary, rightly analyzed and 
described, is just this: One of the efforts of the body of the living Christ, or, rather, 
one of the efforts of the living Christ to work through a part of His body. In this 
Auxiliary individual members of the body of Christ have united themselves to- 
gether in order that the living Head may do through their associated effort that 
which could not be done through any one of them alone. The members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary realize, we believe, this high truth. They are not hungry, 
therefore, for our praise; and, if we must bear testimony to the fact that they have 
‘‘labored more abundantly” than some, the members of the Auxiliary will be 
the first to add: ‘‘ Yet not we, but Christ, who liveth in us.” The work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary is so well known and confided in throughout the length and 
breadth of the Church, and the beneficence of its operation touches so many hearts, 
blessing, as it does, as well them that give as them that take, that your committee 
feel that all we need do is to take up and accentuate some of the more important 
parts of the report of the Secretary. 

In no way, perhaps, has the character of the Woman’s Auxiliary as part of the 
body of Christ been more revealed than in two of its Christlike tendencies: First, 
the tendency to draw toward all similar efforts, giving to and receiving from them ; 
and, second, the growth each year of a desire to make its occasions of gathering 
not only times for report of work done and of plans for work in the future, but 
occasions for those spiritual exercises in quiet prayer, in meditation upon God’s 
Word, and in Sacrament, whereby the members of the body bring themselves more 
fully under the influence and control of the Head. 
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Your committee commend, therefore, the spiritual appeals in the report of the 
Secretary and the suggestion of the report that other associations, formed for some 
specific work which has nothing in its nature to exclude it from the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, may draw closer to each other and to the Woman’s Auxiliary; associations 
such as the Mexican Central Committee, the Church Periodical Club, the Daughters 
of the King, and the Girls’ Friendly Society—a union of all women of the Church at 
work for missions. Your committee think such approaches might be made without 
any such entanglements as would imperil the individuality of the several associa- 
tions concerned. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the efforts of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in supplying, besides their contributions in money, their contributions in 
kind, which oftentimes are the greater evidence of forethought, plan and trouble. 
Without the supply of boxes sent annually to our missionary fields, hundreds of 
our clergy and many of our institutions would suffer for want of the necessaries of 
life, and many would have to withdraw from their fields. By means of the box 
there is often conveyed, far more than by money or check, an expression of per- 
sonal sympathy and helpfulness. There may, of course, be abuse of these boxes, 
such as those seeking and receiving them who should cultivate independence of 
them, and such as congregations absolving themselves from full support of their 
pastor on the ground that many of his wants are provided for from outside. 

The importance of a more general use of the missionary literature of our Church 
has been brought to the attention of this Council. We know of no better agency 
for doing this than the Woman’s Auxiliary, and your committee rejoice in all its 
work in this line. Knowledge must be the spur to effort. Study is the price of 
knowledge. When we can get such papers and reports and books as are already 
within owr reach into the hands of our people, then, and not till then, will the re- 
sources of our Church become available for the Church’s missionary work. 

The Junior Auxiliary is bound to become a more potent factor than hitherto 
in our work. We welcome the reports of new societies formed and our increasing 
facilities for their training and equipment. If we are doing in this generation that 
which can be best measured and appreciated by the next, the efforts expended by 
those engaged in fostering and directing these young people’s societies are of inex- 
pressible value. 

The munificent gift placed upon the altar at the last General Convention, and 
known as the United Offering, was devoted, as is well known, to the training and 
support of women workers in the missionary field. A considerable number of new 
workers has already been sent out in consequence, and the number will, without 
doubt, be largely increased within the next few years. As the principal of this 
offering was not to be invested as a permanent fund, but both principal and interest 
were to be expended as occasion demanded, the fund will in the course of a few 
years be entirely used up. Let this fact be kept in mind, for then, doubtless, pro- 
vision will be made in due time, in one way or another, for the support of these 
new workers, when the special fund to which they owed their mission has been ex- 
hausted. Perhaps it will seem wise by that time that the Woman’s Auxiliary, which 
now provides for so many, shall undertake the support of all women workers in the 
missionary field. 

A review of the great work done by the women of the Church, which is esti- 
mated [including boxes] as having last year a cash value of $491,138.12, raises the 
question, What is being done directly and distinctly by the men? And this ques- 
tion reminds us of the fact, which is incidentally referred to in the report of the 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, that not alone in the general missionary work 
of the Church, but in much of our local work, in parish and in mission station, the 
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burden largely rests upon the women. This is nostrange thing; for missionary work 
is the cleaning np of life,in the heart and in the conduct, and clean-ups, we all know, 
whether material, moral, or religious, generally owe their inception and their inspira- 
tionto women... | Buthere is the encouraging fact, viz., that what women began 


“men have taken up, and now Boards of Health and city councils command what 


women have asked. So we would have the women, who are engaged in the relig- 
ious and missionary work of the Church, not be weary in well-doing, nor to doubt, 
first, that men are more in sympathy with them than they seem, and, second, that 
from the women interest in religion and missions will extend more and more to 
fathers and brothers, husbands and sons. As this wholesome process extends far- 
ther and farther, and waxes stronger and stronger, we shall approach nearer and 
nearer to the realization of the bold hope expressed by the report, that a happy future 
may find the Lenten gift of the whole Church, and not that of the Sunday-schools 
alone, devoted on Easter Day to the work of missions. Then many of our Easter 
gifts for church adornment and the like will seem to contain too much of the ele- 
ment of self-pleasing to be appropriate to the festival of Him who pleased not Him- 
self. But the time for urging this is not yet. Local parish obligations must in 
many of our congregations have the first place, for the struggle with many of them 
is the struggle for existence. 

Statistics may not have much place in a cursory review; but in studying the 
carefully tabulated statement of money contributions appended to the report of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, we are amazed at the grand total for the year [including the 
United Offering of 1898], $312,626.50. It is the last thing in the report, modestly 
placed, but it is the record of a mighty triumph. It presses hard upon the total 
sum at the disposal of the Board of Missions for their entire work. The specials 
included in the report, not passing through the treasury of the Board, are $118, - 
807.22. The Diocese of New York takes the lead in the amount of work done, viz., 
one-fifth of the grand total; while the Diocese of Connecticut has the honor of 
reporting the greatest proportionate number of parishes working with the Auxil- 


jary. There is something like a touch of sentiment in the table of statistics, in that 


it puts the last offering toward the United Offering Fund as coming from Joppa, 
Palestine. There the vision came to St. Peter, concerning the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, and the vision still prevails. 

Witiiam H. Hare, 

R. W. CiarK, 

W. C. Roserts, 

H. P. BaLpwin, 

W. A. Hopas. 


The reading of the report was followed by an address by the Rev. Dr. J. 
S. Stone, and on his motion it was 
Resolved: That the report of the Woman’s Auxiliary and the report of the spe- 


cial committee upon that report are hereby commended, with grateful appreciation 
of the work of the women, to the careful attention of the Church. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MISSIONARY WORKERS. 


IN presenting its seventh annual report, the committee would emphasize the 
meaning of this mystic number, as a period of service which, by Providential 
ordering, has made the past year one of special and noteworthy thanksgiving, for 
the large number of women whose appointment as missionaries has been made pos- 
sible by the loving liberality of the Auxiliary in the outpouring of their gifts 
through the United Offering of 1898, 
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The second triennial report of the committee urged strongly the ‘‘increasing 
need of trained and consecrated women” and the sad work of discouraging well- 
qualified applicants for lack of means. But the Auxiliary has changed these con- 
ditions by supplying the funds, and to-day some twenty ‘‘United Offering mis- 
sionaries,” with ‘others in training, are circling the earth with their zeal and 
influence, as from the bleak Alaskan hills to the pine groves of Georgia, or across 
the seas in China and Japan, or where the Southern Cross points from the sky to 
cheer the work in Brazil, they are helping to build the arch, whose keystone is 
faith in the Christ, that is to span the chasm that divides Christianity from heath- 
enism, because back of human endeavor is God’s purpose in missions. But, let the 
Auxiliary remember that, beyond the gift to send the workers, these, their repre- 
sentatives, need their daily prayer for the Spirit’s abiding presence. 

The committee, as appointed in 1898, held their first meeting in November, at 
the Church Missions House, and recognize the benefit derived from the presence of 
the general officers, as their wide experience and more intimate knowledge of facts, 
both as to applicants and needs in mission fields, help to decide how best to unite 
the worker and the work. The duties of the committee have been simplified by 
dividing their work territorially, and by condensing, really extending, the sphere 
of each member’s usefulness, through the power of personality of intercourse, which 
brings the committee and the applicants into the closer relations of friends and 
establishes a free interchange of thought and feeling, so that the true motives 
actuating those who desire to do missionary work are better understood, and they 
can be better advised as to qualifications and requirements. 

From the minutes of the fourth meeting held, we note that about twenty women 
have been appointed under the United Offering, and are already at work; several are 
now on their way to China and Japan, some are in training-schools preparing to 
be sent, while others are in correspondence for future consideration. 

The needs and appeals for workers are great from every field, on every line of 
women’s work. Some of our missionaries are breaking down from continuous 
strain, and the Auxiliary must stir up the wills of earnest women to offer for the 
work, that there may be an unbroken line of faithful missionaries, ‘‘ till time shall 
be no longer,” and Christ shall reign victorious. Interesting correspondence has 
been reported with diocesan officers in assigned territories and with women having 
in view the missionary life. The number of applicants is large and increasing, but 
we fear many have not grasped the missionary idea, and so we dare not encourage 
them; but these are never lost sight of, as possible workers sometime, somewhere. 

It is gratifying to state emphatically that in almost every instance the women 
in the field, under United Offering appointment, are giving satisfactory evidence 
of their ability and fitness for the work. Correspondence with them and their 
Bishops is part of the duty of the committee, as well as to encourage those whom 
they believe qualified to renew their application for training or appointment. The 
committee have faithfully endeavored to ‘‘search for the right woman to do the 
needed work,” and as a means to this end gratefully acknowledge the valuable infor- 
mation submitted to them by the Missionary Bishops, as to the requirements and 
qualifications of women ‘‘spiritual and mental and physical,” which has been 
most useful in determining the fitness or unfitness of candidates, especially in dis- 
suading some from considering the work, who seemed to lack the true missionary 
spirit. 

The need of more frequent committee meetings has been obviated by the distri- 
bution of labor, while that of providing more training-schools is to a degree met by 
the enlarged facilities of the Philadelphia school. It is to be hoped that the Massa- 
chusetts plan of training may yet be adopted in other dioceses, that our women may 
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not lack opportunity of learning to be the best workers, whether in parish, or mis- 
sion life, for by broadening vision the range of distant objects become clear. Much 

valuable aid can be given to this work if each diocesan officer would keep before 
her women the missionary idea, and their responsibility to be workers as. cultured, 
consecrated women needed for Christ’s work, which is the highest sphere given to 
mortals, for ‘‘ His will is to be done on earth, even as in Heaven.” 

The notable farewell service, September 1st, must be repeated again and again, 
as yet larger numbers will be sent forth to ‘‘ bear the message glorious,” and com- 
mittee work may be ended, for enthusiasm and inspiration for missions will be the 
Church’s crowning glory, and there shall not fail a missionary, the best, the most 


tO consecrated, so long as needed. 


The bless of thecentury brings us face to face with new porpouaini lies let the 
dawn of the new find a yet larger force of trained, devoted Auxiliary women seek- 
ing new fields to conquer for Christ, who shall bless and crown with victory every 
deed done for Him, till Heaven’s arches ring and re-echo the glad song from multi- 
tudes of loving hearts, consecrated lives and souls won to Christ, who shall reign 
with Him forever in glory everlasting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) SALLIE STUART, 
For the Committee. 


A MISSIONARY WEEK 


WE are delighted to call attention to the following notice of a Missionary 
Week to be held in New York during the first week in Advent. 

The plan, originating with Miss Tomes, the secretary of the New York 
branch, has been worked out with the help of several excellent committees, and 
we hope that large numbers of the Church people of New York and neighboring 
dioceses may contribute by their presence and interest to make the time as full 
of pleasure and profit, as it promises to be. 


SERVICES AND MEETINGS. 


Monday, December 4th. Quiet Day, conducted, in tbe absence of the Bishop of the 
diocees and at his request, by the Bishop of South Dakota 10:3) 4.m., Celebration of the 
Holy Communion, with address. 12 M., Missionary service, with address 1pm, Inter- 
mission for luncheon. 2:30 p.m., Litany, with address. 3:30 p.m., Evening Prayer, with 
address. 

Tuesday, December 5th. 11 a.m.. Domestic Missions, under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Domestic Missions, Woman’s Auxiliary, the Rev. Wm H. Vibbert. D.p., vicar of 
Trinity Chapel, New York City, presiding. Speakers: The Right Rev. Wm. Hall Moreland, 
D.D., Bishop of Sacramento; the Rev. Morgan Dix, p.p., Dc. , rector of Trinity parish, New 
York City; the Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, p p.. rector of Grace Church, New York City ; 
the Rev. Welles Mortimer Partridge, Alaska, and the Rev. Ellis Bishop, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 2:30 p.m., Church Periodical Club, the Rev. Henry Lubeck, LL.D. rector of the 
Church of Zion and St Timothy, New York City, presiding. Speakers: The Rey Henry 


‘Lubeck, LuD ; the Rev. R. Lewis Paddock; the Rev B. M Spurr, of Moundsville West 


Virginia. 4p.m., Conference of parish secretaries and treasurers with the diocesan secre- 
tary in the choir-room adjoining the exhibit hall. Subject: Annual Reports. 8PM. Mis- 
sionary Rally under the auspices of the Brotherhood of St Andrew. the Bishop of South 
Dakota presiding. Speaker: The Rev. Herman L. Duhring p.p., ‘‘ Our Duty to Missions,’’ 
followed by a general conference, with questions and answers 

Wednesday, December 6th. 11 a.m., Home Missions to Colored People, under the 
auspices of the St. Augustine League, Woman’s Auxiliary, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
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$-T.D., rector of Calvary Church, New York City, presiding. Speakers: The Rev. 
Wm. V. Tunnell, Warden of King Hall, Washington, D.C.; the Rev. Colin S. Bassett, 
Warden of Hoffman Hall, Nashville, Tennessee; the Rey. Scott Wood, of Bedford 
City, Virginia. 2:30 pm, Children’s and Young People’s Work for Missions, under 
the auspices of the Junior Department, Woman’s Auxiliary, the Rev. D, Parker Morgan, 
D D., rector of the Church of the Heavenly Rest. New York City, presiding. Address by 
the Right Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, p.p.. LL.D Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. Subject: 3| 
‘* How to Interest the Woman’s Auxiliary in its Junior Department,” followed by a confer- 

ence in the choir-room on the Practical Methods of Junior Work, Mrs. Heury Mottet pre- 
siding. All Junior Department officers of neighboring dioceses are cordially invited. 
8 p.m., Missionary Rally, under the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Speaker, 


Sergeant John H. Peyton, ‘‘ The Philippines,’’ followed by a general conference, with ques- 
tions and answers. 


Thursday, December 7th, 11 4.m., Missions to Cuba and Brazil, under the auspices of i 
the American Church iitigeiouary Society, the Right Rev. O W. Whitaker D,D., LL.D., — 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, presiding. Speakers: The Rev. J. Thompson Cole, the Row Ww. 
Dudley Powers, p p., General Secretary of the American Church Missionary Society, and 
others. 3-.m., Indian Missions under the auspices of the Niobrara League, Woman’s Aux- ~ 
iliary. Speakers: The Right Rev. W H. Hare, s.tD., Bishop of South Dakota; Mr. Her- — 
bert Welsh, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 8 P.M, Missionary Rally, under 
the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the Bishop of Central Pennsylvania presid- 
ing. Speaker, the Rev. George Francis Nelson, p.p., ‘‘Alaska,’’ followed by a general con- 
ference, with questions and answers. 

Friday, December 8th. 11a.m., Foreign Missions, under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions, Woman’s Auxiliary, the Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., rector of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York City, presiding. Speakers: The Rev. Edward 
Abbott, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, he having recently returned from a visit to the Far 
East; the Rev. James Addison Ingle, of Shanghai, China, and Father Couran. 2:30 
P.M., Missions in Mexico, under the auspices of the Central Committee on Church Work in 
Mexico. Speakers: The Rey. E. Atherton Lyon, Mexico; Mr. Paul Shimmon, Assyria, 
and others. 8 Pp.M., Missionary Rally, under the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
Speaker, the Rev. Edward Abbott, ‘‘ China,’’ followed by a general conference, with ques- 
tions and answers. 

Saturday, December 9th. 11.4.mM., Diocesan Missions, under the auspices of the Dioc- — 
esan Board of Missions, the Ven. Wm. Reed Thomas, D.D., archdeacon of Orange presid- 
ing. Speakers: The Rev. David H. Greer, p.D , rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York City; the Rev. Thomas Stephens, of Spring Valley, New York and the Rey. Frederick 
Smith, of Pleasant Valley, New York. 11 a.m.,2pP.m, 4 P.m., Missionary addresses to 


children, illustrated with stereopticon views in the missionary exhibit hall in the basement 
of the church, 


A MISSIONARY EXHIBIT 


in the hall in the basement of the church every day from Tuesday to Friday inclusive, from 
10 a.m to5pM, and in the evenings from 8 to10. Courts representing mission work ing 
the following countries will be exhibited: Foreign countries—Africa China, Japan, Brazil 
Mexico, Assyria; United States—Alaska, Mormons, Indians, Colored people; Cuba, Also 
the practical methods of work of the Junior Auxiliary, Missionary Box, Missionary Li- 
brary, United Offering. 

Admission to the exhibit will be by ticket, which may be had free on application to the 
officers of the committee, or at the door of the church after any of the meetings. 


IMPORTANT NOTICES. 
Every day, at 12m precisely, Noonday Prayers for missions will be said in the church. 


All those persons attending the Quiet Day on Monday are politely urged to fill first the 
“. pews nearest the chancel, that they may the more readily hear the speaker. 


ee 
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Admission to the missionary address to children on Saturday will be by ticket only. 
Adults unaccompanied by children are not expected, on account of the limited size of the 
hall. 

Bible-classes, Sunday schools and individual children sending applications to Mrs. J. 
Jewell Smith 320 West 91st Street, will be furnished with tickets for one of the three ad- 
dresses. A ticket can only be used at the hour given on its face. 

Owing to the limited space for the stereopticon views, the missionary exhibit in the 
hall will be closed Friday night, but a selection of articles will be open on Saturday in the 
adjoining choir room. Apply for tickets for the missionary exhibit to the officers of the 
committee, or at the door of the church after any of the meetings. 

‘‘Afternoon tea’’ will be served in the guild rooms, No. 3 East 45th Street, at four 
o’clock on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. All are cordially invited. 

Impromptu ten-minute addresses will be given from time to time during the week in the 
choir-room adjoining the exhibit hall by missionaries and others. 

Informal conferences with the diocesan officers may also be held in the same room. 

Watch the bulletin boards at the entrance doors to the exhibit for special announce- 
ments each day. 

A list of restaurants and lunch rooms in the neighborhood will be found on the bulletin 
boards for the benefit of those wishing the information. 

Please do not forget to register your name and parish in the guild rooms, 

A mite box for contributions to missions will be found in each court in the exhibit. An 
offering will also be made at each meeting. 

All persons attending the meetings in the church are most cordially invited to view the 
missionary exhibit. 

Ali those visiting the exhibit will receive a most hearty welcome at all the missionary 
meetings in the mornings, afternoons and evenings. 


THE UNITED OFFERING OF 1901. 


WE have been asked to keep in THE Spirit or MIssIONs a standing notice 
of the purpose for which the next United Offering is being collected. The 
resolution adopted in Washington, on October 10th, 1898, reads as follows: 


Resolved: That the United Offering of the Woman's Auxiliary in 1901 be 
given to the Board of Missions, with the request that it be divided into equal parts; 
one part to be given to each of the Missionary Bishops who shall be in charge of 
Domestic or Foreign jurisdictions at the time, and one equal part to be given to the 
Commission for Work among the Colored People, to be used at their discretion; 
the offering in each case to be reckoned as a special, and in addition to the appro- 
priations made by the Board of Missions. 


THE JOURNEY OF A DIOCESAN OFFICER. 


WE are indebted to the secretary of the North Carolina branch for the very 
interesting letter addressed to her own branch, but which we gladly publish with 
the hope that it may awaken interest beyond the limits of that diocese: 

To THE MEMBERS OF THE NorTH CAROLINA BRANCH OF THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY; | 
My dear Friends: 

It was my privilege to spend part of my summer vacation with my brother, 
the Bishop of Asheville. He had planned his visitations in the north-western por- 
tion of the district with the purpose of taking me with him; and as I visited the 
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field, looking at everything from a Woman’s Auxiliary point of view, I thought it 
might be interesting to other members of the Auxiliary to tell them of the trip. 

The Bishop left Asheville by private conveyance, going directly to Burnsville, 
thence to Bakersville, Cloudland, etc., a portion of the field unknown to him, and 
considered by others too ‘‘ mountainous” for a lady to venture into, even when ac- 
companied by the Bishop. I therefore joined him, a week later, at Valle Crucis. 

It was a surprise and a disappointment not to find a church building at Valle 
Crucis. The service was held in an old store which has been serving for a Sunday- 
school room and place of worship for several years. The congregation was small, 
but composed largely of men. The Bishop asked those interested in the erection of 
the school-house to remain after the service, and almost all of the men remained. 
A satisfactory meeting was held, and plans were made to begin work on the school- 
house in the early fall, and have it completed before the severe winter setsin. Later 
in the afternoon the Bishop and I walked over to see the country bought by Bishop 
Ives, and held for so many years by the Church. I could easily understand how the 
poetic soul of Bishop Ives could have been enraptured with a country which pre- 
sented itself to the human eye in crucial form, and how fancy could picture all that 
he aspired to in erecting a church and monastic school in a valley where nature had 
done so much to draw the mind of the student . . . from the world unto God. 
The present Bishop hopes to do vigorous work there, and some day to purchase 
Valle Crucis back for the Church. 

No spot can be more beautiful, or more richly endowed by nature, for a school 
and centre for Church work. The gifts from the North Carolina branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, this year, will be used by the Bishop for the school. But 
standing there, considering with him the possibilities of the work, I wished that the 
$100 pledged by us might be blessed by our Father a hundredfold; for, thousands 
of dollars are needed, and, judiciously expended, would be far-reaching in their 
blessings. 

The buildings used by Bishop Ives have all tumbled down, except the kitchen. 
The Bishop’s chair, made of rhododendron, has been preserved; otherwise, all has 
been swept away. Only the calm beauty of Valle Crucis remains to tell the story 
of the sacrifices made, and labor expended, to teach men that service to God only 
can bring true joy. The valley itself has passed into the hands of men outside the 
pale of the Church. A lot of three acres, adjoining the ground on which the mis- 
sion house stands, has been given by the owner as a site for the school-house. The 
mission house has been built on the side of the hill overlooking the valley, and is 
spacious and well arranged for its purpose. The teachers are already living in it, 
and eager to begin work. 

The next day we went to ‘‘Old St. John’s,” the church built by ‘‘ Deacon 
Skiles” and moved from its original site to the present place by a later missionary. 
The stone marking the last resting-place of the faithful missionary is under the 
sbadow of a great oak, and, no doubt, the spirit of the departed saint was with the 
faithful few gathered that morning to worship in the little church. The Bishop 
preached to the little flock, and spoke comfortably to them, but our hearts were 


heavy with grief to see so little fruit from the good seed sown by the unwearying 


Deacon and the saintly men from the Valle Crucis school of former days.* 
Sunday, August 20th, was spent at Blowing Rock. The congregation assem- 

bled was just what we might expect to find at the most popular summer resort in 

the State; cultured and appreciative. The seating capacity of the church was not 


*We would recommend to the members of the Woman!s Auxiliary, from the Lending Library at the 
Church Missions House, a book edited by Susan Fenimore Cooper, entitled, “* William West Skiles; A 
Sketch of Missionary Life at Valle Crucis, in Western North Carolina, 1842-1863,” ’ 
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equal to the occasion; the windows and doors were crowded, and many had to re- 
turn to the hotel, unable to get within hearing distance of the sermon, preached 
from St. John xvii.,3. The secretary of the Junior Auxiliary was present and was 
very eager that afternoon to organize a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, for sum- 
mer visitors, acting on the suggestion made in the May Spirit or Missions. I could 
not remain, however, to render any assistance, because the Bishop had an appoint- 
ment at Boone, the county seat of Watauga county. The congregation at Boone 
was composed of summer visitors from Blowing Rock and, largely, of the natives 
from the mountains. Boone has always been a centre for Church work, so far as 
people accustomed to a service, given perhaps every six months, can work. There, 
as elsewhere, the people were begging for a minister. They longed to hear the 
voice of the Church oftener and to feel that they are very members of the Church 
militant. 

The night was spent at Boone, and the following day we went to Elk Cross 
Roads. Dinner was taken with an old farmer who had been brought into the fold 
by the faithful efforts of the Rev. William West Skiles. In the afternoon the 
Bishop preached to a large congregation assembled in the Methodist house of wor- 
ship. After the service, a journey of three miles brought us to the house of our 
host for the night, in the deepest recesses of the Blue Ridge. It was hard to real- 
ize that people could live in so primitive a style in North Carolina, yet the reality 
was forced upon us. As we sat on the porch the darkness became so dense that we 
could feel the gloom, so shut in on all sides by the mountains were we. The full 
moon could not penetrate the forests to send us a ray of light ere we were driven in- 
doors and the darkness enveloped us. Within it was not gloomy, yet no sugges- 
tion of the pomp and vanity of the world had entered that home; primeval sim- 
plicity reigned everywhere. I was pleased, however, to find that all the members 
of the household were familiar with the name of their Bishop, and loyal and ap- 
preciative in their deference for him. 

Next morning we went from Elk Cross Roads to Beaver Creek, the place where 
the Rev. Milnor Jones had his hard fought battle with his opponent, and where 
Bishop Cheshire, in 1895, was rudely repulsed from the doors of the only available 
building for worship in the village, and forced to hold the service and preach in 
the open air. All prejudice and ill-will had apparently passed away, and a large 
congregation greeted Bishop Horner, many coming ten and twelve miles for the 
service, which was held, as formerly, in the spacious school-room. In all Ashe 
county there is not an Episcopal church! Beautiful country, rich in pasture lands 
and cattle, and without a house of worship! The cry of the people everywhere ig 
pitiful, pleading for Priest and Church. Needless to ask why they do not build; 
they have not been taught. Are we not one body, and shall these members suffer, 
and we not suffer with them? Love, and love only, will answer the question. 

The next day a journey of forty miles brought us down the eastern side of the 
mountain to the home of the Rev. R. W. Barber, in Wilkesboro. The restful feel- 
ing that stole over me can be appreciated by those only who have felt what it is to 
be ina far country, and then to return home to loved ones. We had travelled about 
140 miles after I joined my brother, but so far from familiar scenes that I felt that 
we had been into a far country. What it must have been to the Bishop I cannot 
tell. Knowing that his people were looking to him to supply their spiritual needs, 
and realizing that he had few men and small funds, his heart must have been faint 
or his faith marvellously sustaining. Even if the Board of Missions can send the 
missionaries, there is much for the Woman’s Auxiliary to do to reclaim the field. 
We realized that Bishop Lyman had expended both time and private means for the 
people in the District of Asheville, and that thus the few families scattered 
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throughout the mountains had been sustained and had cherished the fond hope of 
a brighter day. Bishop Cheshire, faithful to his charge, must have found it dis- 
couraging work to have the care of so large a field with so few laborers and so 
many discouragements. To-day, with a Bishop of their own, the people feel that a 
glorious day is dawning. Here, my friends, is an opportunity for the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to exercise the self-denying spirit so needful for those who would be 
faithful followers of our Lord and Leader. 

At Wilkesboro we separated, the Bishop to continue his visitations, and I to 
join the Auxiliary secretary for the convocation of Salisbury, for an itinerary in 
that convocation, in our Diocese of North Carolina. 


(Signed) Mary E. Horner. 


KYOTO. 


It seems strange to hear from our old 
and dear friend, Miss Bull, from any 
other station than Osaka; but on Octo- 
ber 3d she writes from Kyoshi Kwan 
(the Teachers’ House), Hezan Jo Gau- 
kuin (St. Agnes’s School), Kyoto, where 
evidently she already finds herself de- 
lightfully at home. 


This is the first time I have been able 
to sit down and write a letter since I ar- 
rived at my new home, at the end of last 
month. You will be glad to know that 
I am feeling remarkably well and 
strong. The air in Kyoto is lovely 
mountain air. Our beautiful large com- 
pound is opposite the great park, and 
the houses are not crowded around it. 

In the compound, besides the fine 
buildings of St. Agnes’s School, and my 
own house, there is, best of all, the 
beautiful church, with its daily worship 
—such acomfort. My house was built 
for two lady teachers for the school; it is 
a pretty cottage, the grounds also are very 
pretty, and the old gate-keeper is very 
fond of keeping them in order. The sun 
comes into my house beautifully, on the 
south and west sides of the rooms which 
I have chosen for my bed-room and sit- 
ting-room; and I am very, very thank- 
ful for my beautiful new home, especially 
for the sunlight which poursin. I feel 
as if it were giving me strength all the 
time. When I wake in the morning, 
through one pane of glass in the east 
window I see a lovely picture, the top of 
the tower of the church, surmounted by 
its gilded cross, and beyond, the summit 
of Mount Hie outlined against the dawn. 
As for my family, there are O Sugi San, 
my trusted one servant, and Miss Jimbo 
and her little sister. Miss Jimbo is one 
of my best loved pupils, very clever in 
English; very earnest, according to her 


light, in working for the coming of the 
Kingdom of our Lord. She is now my 
‘“helper,” ready to do anything to re- 
lieve me of the multiplicity of duties 
which increase and press more and more 
every year. She is not afraid of work, 
and as readily helped me clean the house 
as she has now written a letter for me to 
order some Sunday-school supplies, and 
gone off to find the post-office and get a 
money order. 

Bishop Williams, who is in charge 
of the church and lives in the rooms 
of the tower, while his little house in 
the near neighborhood is being built, 
has already planned Sunday-school work 
for us both. Yesterday I began work at 
the school. The pupils seem to be espe- 
cially sweet, come at-able girls, and are 
enthusiastic in the study of English. I 
taught two classes in English, and then 
a Bible-class in Japanese. They are 
going to have Bible instruction every 
Monday afternoon. 

On October 12th Miss Bull resumes: 

It is lovely here in Kyoto, and I am 
feeling stronger and better than I have 
for the last two years, in this nice air. 
The school is ideal, as far as I can judge 
in this short acquaintance, just what I al- 
ways dreamed of for the Osaka Institute; 
the church, the centre of the work to us, 
however the school may seem to be the 
centre to outsiders. Every day we have 
Morning Prayer at 7:30 in the church, 
one side of the broad aisle nearly filled 
with the school girls and their teachers, 
their fresh young voices ringing out in 
the beautiful chants and hymns. Miss 
Yoshida, one of the teachers, and a grad- 
uate of St. Margaret’s, has trained them 
so nicely. She plays the organ. A few 
gentlemen, teachers in the school, and 
others, on the other side of the broad 
aisle, and last, but not least, our dear 
Bishop Williams to read the service_so 
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reverently that his very tones are an ob- 
‘i lesson in reverence to us all. Mr. 

an, the catechist, is there, too, helping, 
and when the Bishop is away he reads 
the service. A noon prayer service for 
missions was begun yesterday, like that 
always held in Tokyo. Although it is in 
seen, some Japanese who understand 

ill attend. On Sundays we have Sun- 
day-school at 8:30, and I have already 
begun a class for women, at the Bishop’s 
request. My house is so near, they can 
come directly there at the opening ser- 
vice. Morning Prayer and sermon at 
9:30. The women’s side of the church is 
full, mostly the school-girls, and a good 
sprinkling of gentlemen and boys on the 
other side; most of them young men, 
students in the University or other 
schools. Mr. Kan hasa large Bible-class 
of young men, including a good number 
of Buddhist priests. The latter do not 
stay to service. In the afternoon there 
is a Sunday-school for the little children 
at a another house in the neighborhood. 
I am helping alittle by suggestions, but 
the teaching is done by Miss Hiyama, 
At 4:30 the Bishop reads English Even- 
ing Prayer, and some few Japanese join 
Miss Aldrich and myself in the congre- 
gation. We began this last Sunday, and 
I found it very helpful. Then we have 


‘Japanese evening service and sermon. 


It is such a comfort to me to see this 
large number of girls being trained right 
in the Church, as it were. The scholar- 
ships are all taken, and there is no 
more help to be had, and already I have 
been asked to help no less than four 
girls. Three of them are daughters of 
our sweet Mrs. Kambe, of St. John’s 
Church, Osaka, who was one of our first 


- converts at the institute, and has always 


been one of our best and hardest workers 
in the church and Women’s Society and 
the orphanage. Her husband, a doctor, 
died suddenly two months ago; the poor 
mother is in St. Barnabas’s Hospital, 
wasting away with consumption. The 
estate left is not enough to put the three 
daughters into St. Agnes’s, as the mother 
longs to do, to get them safely into Chris- 
tian influences. The doctor would never 
allow them to be baptized, and his rela- 
tions and friends, who would decide 
things for the children, are none of them 
Christians. St. Agnes’s has such a fine 
reputation that they are willing that 
they should be put there, but none seem 
to be willing to help financially; per- 
haps they cannot. In faith that you may 
be able to get some help for me for this, 
I have promised this poor mother to take 
the three girls into the school, and fur- 
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nish half their expenses, and two of them 
have already arrived, and are in our 
care. It will take eighteen or twent, 
dollars a year for each of these half 
scholarships The fourth application was 
from Miss Suthon for the sister of one 
of their Christian young men in Kana- 
zawa. The parents, although non-Chris- 
tians, are willing to give the daughter 
her time to obtain her education, instead 
of marrying her off at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen years, as is the custom there, 
but they cannot pay the expense of her 
education, nor can her brother do so. 
The brother longs to have her in a Chris- 
tian school, so that she can hear the Gos- 
pel teaching. Do you think it would be 
possible to get one scholarship, and three 
half-scholarships for these cases? 

My handsare so overflowing with work 
that I have engaged Miss Jimbo Masaye 
as my helper, and she does help likea 
daughter in everything which her hands 
or brain find to do. I am paying her 
salary of eleven yen a month, and help- 
ing her to educate her little sister, whom 
we have brought to us from her heathen 
home. She is very bright, and if a 
Christian education wi!l do for her what 
it has done for her elder sister, we shall, 
by and by, have another efficient helper 
in the work. She is too young for St. 
Agnes’s yet,as is also the younger Kambe 
girl. We willsend them to the public 
school for two years, but they are under 
the same Christian and churchly infiu- 
ences, one with her elder sister at the 
school, and one at my house. 

The children are our hope for the 
future of the Church. One realizes here 
what a difference it makes what influ- 
ences a girlis under. Wehave 127 girls 
at St. Agnes’s, fifty boarders. Four of 
the six classes have English lessons from 
me, and Mr. Tamura has passed over the 
highest classes to me for the weekly 
Bible lesson on Monday afternoons. 
They are studying the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Mr. Tamura seems to think they 
will understand my Japanese, in fact 
every one seems more sanguine on this 
point than I am, and I have received in- 
vitations to address the whole school at 
the regular lecture hour on Fridays, to 
work in the Woman’s Society, and to- 
day an invitation has come to go over to 
Otsu to address the Woman’s Society 
there. My teaching all comes in the af- 
ternoon, leaving only Saturday after- 
noon free, but if, by a little journey, 
here and there, on Saturdays, I can reach 
these women and wake them up to their 
duties as an auxiliary, I would be so 
glad. 


FINANCIAL. 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-two missionary districts, 
in the Haitien Church, in [exico,* and in Porto Rico, and in forty-two home 
dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Colored People in our 
land, as well as missions in Africa, China and Japan—to pay the salaries of 
twenty-two Bishops and stipends to 1,601 missionary workers and to support 
schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

All things come of Thee, © Lord, 
Und of Thine own bave we given Thee. 

With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be 
made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


ae support of the Clergyman representing this Church and the work among English-speaking 
people. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums from October Ist, to November Ist, 1899 : 


* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


New Berlin—St. Andrew’s, Sp. for relief of 


ALABAMA--$10,00 
the sufferers from the hurricane in 


Tuskaloosa—Christ Church S. S. Mission- 


ary Society, G Teens Sree ee = 10100 POrtOURICO os cic casrelelesters inte Caleroeeircten senate 19 86 
OC OU TCU CTS: : Syracuse—Grace, Sp. for the sufferers in 
ALBANY—$1 52,33 Porto Rico Tae avioraslelsiejeqsleuunlelsiscrsiectonterate 1 00 
Albany—Grace, Wo. : Aux. pee $2.80; ue s, Sp. for the sufferers in Porto ne 
ne. akote, $1.50; Sacramento, $2.50; nese neces esrereesstresseesaeeeuseses 
oe Dakota, $2.50; Southern Florida, ate poh oxi sa Sot an eee 
SO Marae ee ale oteiartrceumaratitelaielele ines ot oe maselerciere 0 F in | Ri ‘ 
A sufferers in Porto Rico. .........-..... 5 00 
ee Gayaee Sh was a conchae de Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Brazil, $2: Mis. Greig, Bp tor iiss Cae Bishop Graves, Laramie.............++ - 5000 
er’s lace-teachers, Minnesota, $1..... . 6 00 CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. J. A. —$93,00 
Ingle, Ceca ee ernee : is OOHOUOOL 10 00 Easton—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
Athens—‘‘ W. A. M.,”’ General .........000% 1 00 for Mrs. J. L. Patton’s work in Japan. 15 00 
Charlton—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., Spokane, Jonestown—St. Mark’s, Domestic.......... 2 73 
825 Oklahoma, $2; Sp. for Cuba, $2; we hae ein Mark’s, Colored, $28.41; ee 
DE LOLIBLAZIL I liiovectesisiinsieeisienierisentoete wl GPO: LO lie isie ures natat# aiatalsielelalsiactiais eietelere 
Cooperstown — Christ Church, Colored, Williamsport—Christ Church, General.... 21 7u 
LSS TAA; O10.78ic> ciatsicisicioleis termina 81 56 
peace Chriss , ON ae ae Aux., CHICAGO—$210,05 
p. for Brazil, $1.75; China, $1.25; Haiti, Berwyn—St. Michael and All A yee 
$1; Japan, $1.25; Sp. for Mexieo, $1.25; Member? Donnie eae Ros 50 
West Africa, $1.25... Fos e ed eseerenseene 7% Chicago—St. Peter's, Sp. for Bishop Ed- 
Essex—St. John’s (of which 8S. S.,* $4.47), sall’s work in North Dakota........... . 109 95 
General ire... scenes. cassnse csleseses 9 46 (Rogers Park)—St. Paul's, Foreign....... 6 00 
Granville — Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
_ Alaska........ SUSE eee eeee eee n ees 4 00 House for Women workers, Hankow, 
Ilion—St. Augustine 8, Generale cendencsce 83 81 China, $68.60; ‘‘ A Member,” Sp. for 
ee Paul’s, Junior Aux., Sp. * work in Mexico, $5; General, $20....... 93 60 
Norwood—St. Philip's, General............. 450 CONNECTICUT—$278,75 
Potsdam—tTrinity Church, ‘‘Ladies,’’ Sp. ; , ‘ 
for addition to St. Luke’s Hospital for Bone ee ee 
Women, Shanghai, China...... ........ 50 00 garet’s School, Japan eel 12 50 
prey econ oe Wor Aux wdapaleasses: 8 25 East Hartford—St. John’s, Senior §. §. 
Pens HOY Cross S. S., for work Class, General... 2 pe Miaes (3H) 
AMONOW MOXICOs. ic cucey suse hewaetion ss 2 00 Hariford— Trinity, Churel, Foreign, “$15; 
ae omestic. .28; Sp for Brazil, $12 53; 
CENTRAL NEW YORK $143.86 Sp. for Church work in Mexico, $12.63: 
Binghamton—Trinity Memorial Church S. Colored, $13.73; Indian, $12.78; Sp. for 
SitiGeneral veces coctas tanec Sotosce el OF 2D Rev. J. A. Ingle, China, $10............ 91 95 


Norr.—The items marked “Sp.” are Specials, which do not aid the Board in meeting its appropriations. 
Wherever the abbreviation ‘‘ Wo, Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the 


Woman's Auxiliary. 
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= Friend,” Sp. for Rev. J. A. Ingle, 


hina SWAN hese ais aeaon neice deck 10 00 
Miss Huntington, Sp. for Christmas gifts 
for children-in Japan.............. 1 00 
Middletown—Sp. for Rev. J. A. Ingle, 
OU aertenre sms «coe sicisiesteie sei civaciets 10 00 


New Canaan—St. Mark’s S. iss * General. 19 26 

Norwalk—St. Paul’s, *‘ E. L. S., »General.. 10 00 

Norwich — Christ Church §S. S., Trinity 
Offering, Seabury Memorial, Sp. for 
hop Leonard’s Indian work, Salt 


AO ence cle wisia cere euteits cvislecea canes 5 00 
Redding Ridge—Christ Church s. S.* Gen- 
Onaleepeescermeeinec cece mess cron andanes -. 1454 
Saybrook—Grace, Domestic. .....csescseves 28) 
Sharon— G.,’” General..... 2... .eeeeee eters 8 00 
Stratford—Christ Church, Domestic....... 81 00 


Miscellaneous — Litchfield Archdeaconry, 
Sp. for Rev. E, N. Joyner, ea 
South Carolina, for Colored work.... 50 00 


DALLAS—$10,00 
Wasxahachie—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., educa- 
tion of Miss Loh in Church Training 
CHOI OMIM A ye: :clers's eictelelsivieiatsley wel tesa aielels 10 00 


DELAWARE—$14,43 
a i a a Church, Japan, 


Sp. for Mr. Osuga’s ‘work in 
Japa. $6 Agoos sanonndgasadasnaondcdt ond » 14 48 


' BAST CAROLINA—$3,00 


Hertford—Holy Trinity Church, Wo. 
Aux., Gensralece octet rartien 3 00 


EASTON—$83,73 
Kent Co. (Chestertown) — Emmanuel 
ChurchvGeneralsc..: ..cc 5 cca veces ee 2 25 
Talbot Co. (Easton)—Christ Church, Jun- 
ior Aux., Sp. for Miss Francis, for St. 
Elizabeth’s School, South Dakota...... 10 00 
Worcester Co. (Snow Hill)—All Hallows’ 
S. S.,* General, $12.55; Wo. Aux., 
Indian, $1; Colored, $1; General, $5.40. 19 95 
Miscelluneous—Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Rev. J. A. Ingle, China, $10; Sp. for 
House for Women workers, Hankow, 


ChittagplOssscasctes cose arc atccses cece: 25 00 
Babies’ Branch, Domestic, $17.53; For- 
C1BN, $I... scor seve oene Semin cegsscosbecn Pee 
GEORGIA—$100.65 
Savannah—Christ Church, General........ 50 00 
Waycross—Grace S. S.,* General...... socds 65 


Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., for sup- 
port of a Bible woman working under 
the direction of Rev. J. L. Patton, 
Japan\..-....--- Peisieiaieleiciaslaisieielescinisia sivisie OU) OU) 


INDIANA—$18,.10 
Indianapolis—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 

Sp. for St. Mary’s Church, Lompoc, 

TOBA DP OLOS et at reirerelaivrais sicisisiercis)eisivisie nie A 1% 
Grace Cathedral, for work in China...... 12 85 
Holy Innocents’, Wo. Aux., Sp. for In- 

dustrial Farm, Rev. F. W. Wey, Ashe- 

VILL reteyecstetetelsleteteioe:ovelo(siei6\sisjerelisiecs/eia.@ ejeveieie/s(« 3 50 


KANSAS—$51,00 


Topeka—Bethany College, Wo. Aux., for 
‘* Bishop Vail Memorial”’ scholarship, 
St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo, Japan... 50 00 


St. Simon’s, Junior Aux., General....... 5 1 00 

KENTUCKY—$52,24 
Louwisville—All Saints’ Chapel, General.... 2 24 
R. A. Robinson, China.........0+see+. Mee 00.100) 


LEXINGTON—$5,00 
Newport—St. Paul's 8. S8., for ‘‘ John Pur- 
ser ” scholarship. St. John’s Mission, 
Cape Mount. corona Thies ste 5 00 
*Newport—St. Paul’s S. S.....cccccveveveees 


* We have just been informed that the $70 ac- 
knowledged from this school, in the November num- 
ber, was a Lenten Offering. The school is now in 
the membership of the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


LONG ISLAND—$2,002,07 


era Cnr eh of The Redeemer, Gen- 
Chin anson ocala ca aaee miorcGrester iG. 
Brooklyn—‘‘Anonymous,” Foreign....... 
Great Neck—Miss Mary R. King, me toward 
chapel at Tanana, Alaska........... 
Huntington—St. John’s, General.. 5 aia 
Rockaway—Trinity Church, Domestic... 


LOS ANGELES—$20,85 


Los Angeles—Christ Church, Sp. for 
Bishop Rowe, Alaska.. Mersieterts 
Sierra Madre—‘ A Friend, ” General. meatears 


LOUISIANA—$41,40 


Lucknow—Richland Parish, C. Pritch- 
ard Memorial, through Wo. Aux, 
for Miss Suthon’s salary, Japan........ 

New Orleans—St. Paul’s, OC. M. Pritchard 
Memorial, through Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Suthon’s salary, Japan . on dan 

Trinity Church, C. M. Pritchard Memor- 
ial, through Wo. Aux., for Miss Su- 
thon’s salary, Japan........ alsiarieteine 

Thibodeaux — St. John’s, Miss. ‘Virginia 
Nicholls, General............ ec 

Miscellaneous—* Tithe,” General......... : 


MAINE—$30,08 
Gardiner—Christ Church, Domestic....... 


MARYLAND—$104,34 


Baltimore — Emmanuel Church, ‘A 
Friend,” Sp. at discretion of Rev. J. A. 
Ingle, China....... aataerslenal Mstalerelehiie 


(Walbrook)—Prince of Peace, ‘Wo. Aux., 
for support of Bible-woman, Hankow, 
ITA okie rsseiciary pisleidmessisre erateiaqe elcmacaeeiee Gaz 
Baltimore Co. (Sparrow’s Point)—St. Mat- 
thew’s; More gn rcs. ees ciselsisee saae 
(Catonsville)—St. Timothy’s, Wo. Aux., 
Domestic, $1; Indian, $1; Colored, $1; 
Bloreigns Glin cis sxincisise ciciccleetera eestostaisisyaiets 
Frederick Co. (Frederick)—All Saints’ Par- 
ish, Indian, $2.95; Colored, $5.85; Bor, 
eign, $9.70; Sp for Mexico, Sache asa 
(Adamstown)—St. Luke’s (of which §. s., 
40 cts.), Sp. for Rev. J. A. Ingle, China 
(Point of Rocks)—St. Paul’s Chapel, Sp. 
for Rev. J. A. Ingle, China.......... 
Howard Co. (Ellicott City)—St. Peter’ 3, 
MOrele mM iycississciece Rareicievass sis eiafhcetwlererere Pits 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1 37,19 


Boston—St. Ann’s 8. 8., Domestic.......... 
( Bighlands)—St. John’ Ss, Domestic, $6.20; 
Foreign, $5.20; General, $15.40 Sa06 
St. Stephen’s, ‘* oN Member,” Wo. “Aux., 
Sp. for ‘* Elizabeth” crib, Shanghai, 
@RINAss sene er eo eee aie insenetitsaee 
Trinity Church, ‘“ A “Member, “Wo. Aux. 
for Miss Woodruff? s salary, Africa..... 
Miss R., Wo. Aux, Sp. for enlarging 
woman's ward, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghalt China... scr. onde nee er 
Cambridge—St. John’s Memorial Chapel, 
Sp. for boat for Africa.............- SO58 
Lawrence—St John’s, ‘‘A Member,” Gen- 


(Gitol Wanoar ngdnouacnsadoe -eansennesodnoocdd. 
Lenox — Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., for 
Miss Woodruff’s salary, Africa...... riot 


Longwood—Cbhurch of Our Saviour, Wo. 
Aux., for Miss Woodruff's salary, 
ALPIGR iad ies abisiaaicin eee sit asincle niece eet 

Newton (West and Auburndale)— Church 
of the Messiah, Sp. for Porto Bican 
BUMOLers seine tose tec cieiis cmon insieiele 5 

North Adams—St. John’s, Colored....... 

Stockbridge —St. Paul's, Domestic, $10; 
HOreleny POrc ace - sie, -camea ene aapscus i tetela 


MICHIGAN—$5,83 
Tecumseh—St. Peter’s, Sp. for Porto Rican 
sufferers..... S HOO RIC HMO MUM SnOOr Ba DOO 


MILWAUKEE—$1,25 
Mauston—St. John’s, General........sesees 


1,926 00 


7 67 


23 40 
10 00 


2 50 
3 50 


30 08 


2 00 


20 00 
11 31 


4 00 


21 50 
8 78 
11 75 
25 00 


24 29 
26 80 


5 00 
1 00 


5 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 


1 00 
21 10 


18 00 
15 00 


5 83 


1 25 


668 


MINNESOTA—$72,15 


Faribault—Seabury Divinity-school, Breck 
Missionary Society, for support of Rev. 


D T, Huntington, China............-- s 
wa Crescent—Rev. Thos, K. Allen, Domestic 
and Foreign..........» Ages ae 
St. Paul—St. Peter’s, General..........++. 5 


MISSISSIPPI—$2,00 


Summit—Christ Church, for education for 
tHE MINIGEDG.® serscccisin cases vetcesaeeeecine 


MISSOURI—$243,54 

Ferguson—St. Stephen’s, General.........+ 
Macon—St. James's, General..... ... BSc 
St. Louis—Church of the Good Shepherd, 
(etd enuteass cooocudnon pdopacuocdeur 
Holy Communion, Domestic and Foreign 
Mt. Calvary, General........ssssseevevees 
St. Augustine’s Mission § S., General.... 
St. John’s, General ....... ConnbicnbooonGds : 
St. Stephen’s Mission, General.... ....... 
St. Thomas’s Mission for the deaf, Gen- 


NEWARK—$163,66 


Englewood—St. Paul’s, Foreign...... aontenie 
Hoboken—Trinity Church S. 8.,* General.. 
Jersey City—St. Matthew’s, Domestic...... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$272,53 


Concord—St. Paul's, Wo. Aux., i for 
Foreign Clergy Life Insurance Fund.. 
Chapel of St Paul’s School, Wo. Aux., 


PO eer e eas ceeee sas cover eeeeecesencececs 


ee ee rr 


Heo eneroerees 


NEW YORK—$1,359,48 


Kingston—St. John’s, Mrs. Eliza Gill, For- 
BIZDsvcceice secs ou ROoG 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Vernon — Ascension, “The Layal 
Seven’ (of which Bessie Van Schaick, 
$3), for support of a scholar, St. John’s 

Mission, Africa........-+.+++ eeeeeeneses 
New York—All Saints’, Domestic, $5; For- 


eign, $5 
Church Missions House Chapel, Farewell 


Mt. 


tebe ewe n reese rerrererseseeraeeerere 


(Morrisania) — St. Ann’s, Niobrara 
League, Sp. for Miss Thackara’s work, 
Arizona . ; 

St. Augustine’s Missionary Guild, Do- 
mestic, $82.73; Foreign, $32 73......++++ 

St. Bertholome ws Swedish Chapel, Gen- 
OV Al Aaiievisiomerecaacletnele cleresemeteistarala «alate 

St. Esprit, Domestic, $25; Foreign, $25; 
Indian, $5; Colored, $5........ Pelssoncare 

St. George’s S. 8., Sp. for Rev. E. Bishop, 
Salt Lake City............0 Migitalslsieleleieta A 

are wank Domestic, $250; Foreign, 

St. Luke’s Hospital, General....... eet 

St. Michael’s, General........ssseeeeres £65 

St. Thomas’s, Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, 
through St. Augustine’s League, Sp. 
for scholarship, Hoffman Hall, Tennes- 


eee emote rere rerens Bete raeee 


SOO leis ciawieivie eviaisterere See Cone Senad 550 
£93 5,2” Domestic... scisicmotesisie nl sieleiers/eiaiea weietae 
Mrs. Nieinie Clark, Sp. for Mexico...... 
Elizabeth D. Littell, General........ Jaoce 
Elizabeth Nightingale, General.......... 

Nyack—Grace, General.......-..+5 see-..e- 


Poughkeepsie— St. Paul’s, Girls’ Missionary 
Soc ety, for ‘“‘ Frank Heartfield ’* schol- 
arship, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, 
China cwinnrersecctecies aivieraleeiatareh siniecdeiniarctetele 

Rye—Christ Church Wo. Aux, Sp. for St. 
Augustine’s School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, $76; for ‘‘ Arthur Lothrop 
Eddy ’’ scholarship, Boone School, Wu- 
chang, (hina, $40.........sseee008 HAHOEO 

Sing Siny—Trinity Church, Colored....... 

Tarrytown—Mrs. Gertrude Sebring, Sp. 
for Bishop Leonard, Salt Lake, $5; Sp. 
for Bishop Kendrick, New Mexico, $5.. 

Warwick—Christ Church and S. S.,* Gen- 


Pee e sere erereeeesecesee 


NORTH CAROLINA—$11,85 


Greensboro—St. Barnabas’s, Foreign ...... 


OHIO—$72,38 


Cleveland—St. Mark's, General.........+. s 
Fremont—St. Paul's S. S., $20: St. Eliza- 
beth’s Guild, $20; Sp. for Rev. H. G. 

_ Limric, for work, Japan..... sinietelerdeieiaes 
Miscellaneous—Babies’ Branch, Domestic, 
$20.70;" Foreign G2, 98..ccaccsaceccsnelne 


OREGON—$25.08 


Astoria—Grace, Wo. Aux., for support of 
Bible-woman, China, $10; Juniors, for 
work in West Indies, $165; Sp. for 
Bishop Kendrick, for work in New 
Mexicos B2s48craicuers ces ci eioncenenionateeeenn 

Holy Innocents’, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Dr. 
att’s work, Circle City, Alaska.... . 

Baker City—Mrs. A. E. Ladd, General..... 

Pendleton—Church of the Redeemer S. S., 
BP: for Rev. 8. D. Hooker, Dillon, Mon- 

UNDE Siojs einieislereioimmasibic = ontea calcite Reels 


PENNSYLVANIA—$1,204.16 


Ithan—St. Martin’s Chapel S. S,, General.. 
Norristown—St. John’s 8.8. Aux., Sp. for 


7 00 
10 00 


14 08 
4 00 
3 00 


4 00 


100 00 


159 52 
19 39 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Mr. Pratt in Porto Rico.. . 
Philadelphia (Germantown) - — Calvary, 
COlOnediatctweie sie scaraciacwvvos doa asisins 
Grace MOrelen scent. sineetacows's vc ces'sanics 
St. Philip’s, Renorials oc isbacss ch vinaateies 
(Roxborough)—St. Timothy’ s. "Foreign, 
$100; Domestic, $100; a for Bishop 
Neely, Maine, $100; for Bishop 
Gailor, Tennessee, 3100 Sp. for pumas 3 
Spalding, Colorado, $100.......ssss005 
(Ozford)—Trinity Church, Wo. ‘Aux. Be 
General Sod SQconeSeadeGewdcdadsudeRonensos 


8 00 
15 25 


261 98 
45 01 


500 00 
28 76 


5 00 
50 00 


ee ee er ey 


Ht mew eee w eee ees seers eeeenerseseces 


eig 

Mircetncous cae ch Wo. Aux, Foreign 
Committee, Sp for lantern slides for 
Rev. Mr. Cooper, Grand Bassa, Africa, 
$5; Sp. for Christmas gifts for China, 
$5.25; Sp. for Christmas gifts for Japan, 
$3.25; Sp. for Christmas gifts for 


Africa, $2.75 pabagaadagdaasusdae js seaeoo — hears 


PITTSBURGH—$5,000.00 


Miscellaneous—‘ B.,’’ through Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for support of Bible-reader, and 
advanced education of Indian girls..... 5,000 00 


QUINCY—$7.00 


Peoria—J. A. and N. Dickenson, Domestic 

BUEN LL OLE UL TI oie oicieeisis ofeinieiniia ecasiepiaiein: anelsiase 2 00 
Priteston—Church of the Redeemer, Mrs. 

Daniel Smith, for Porto Rico........... 


RHODE ISLAND—$89.63 
East Greenwich—St. Luke’s S. 8.,* Domes- 


tic, $18; Foreign, $18.93........scssseee, 36 93 
- Manville—Emmanuel Church, Foreign.. 400 
Newport—Trinity Church, Nellie C. Peck- 
RYAIT SU OIOLOG tatyeiacls cetsisossieciaiaisieiole estes. 1 00 
Providence - All Saints’ Memorial, Domes- 
tic, $23 60; Foreign, $28.10............68 48 70 
St. Stephen’ s, ‘‘ Anonymous,’’ Domestic. 1 00 
SOUTH CAROLINA—$22,00 
Rpeerion- Grace, Junior Aux., Sp. for 
Mr. Osuga’s Orphanage, Japan ........ 10 00 
Cheraw—St. David's, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
support of child in St. Mary’s Orphan- 
age, Shanghai, China..... Masleeeaienasciss 10 00 
Miscellaneous — “«Qharleston,” Sp. for 
Porto Rico sufferers....... Seieteleiersieleisiersis 2 00 
SOUTHERN OHIO—$74,91 
Cincinnati — Mrs. Paul Matthews, for 
Bishop Ferguson’s work in Africa.. 50 00 
sig aie Peter’s, Domestic and For- pos 
Springjiid Crist Church, Sp. for Bishop 
Brown, Arkansas.....cccccsscccccevoees 20 16 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA—$203,24 
Augusta Co. (Staunton)—Trinity Church 
Ss. “Conway McN. Whittle” (Pre- 
aratory) cepokenehip, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai, China........ 40 00 
Halifax Co. (South Boston) — - Trinity 
INULEDy FOLOIL NM sicisicot. gs sicielesiewlsieeis ss 6 8 75 
James ( ity Co. (Williamsburg)— Bruton 
Parish, Wo. Aux., Sp. for House for 
Women workers, Hankow, China...... 7 29 
Northampton Co. (Hastville) — Christ 
Church, Wo Aux., Sp. for scholarship 
in Holy Trinity Or hanage, Oji, Japan 10 00 
Norfolk ‘o (Norfolk)—St. Luke's, Gen- 
eral, $80.20; Alaska, $6; Bishop Payne's 's 
Divinity-school, Cyeeaes eeaisleiee ofereverssatere 5 91 20 
SEMEAUMSYGONGIAl sce sccrsiciseice nae csecsies 50 00 
- St. Peter’ s, Junior ‘Aux... "Sp. for Miss 
Packard’s work in Brazil....... sioieisie (sire 1 00 
TENNESSEE—$27,50 
Covington—St. Matthew’s (of which Wo. 
Aux., $1.25; Junior Aux., $1.25), Sen: 
CTAl sciences ce scvcisceseevceveassescecccsing 2 50 


ww Sewanee—** Sewanee Missionary Society,” 
= ae Rey. D. T. Huntington’s salary, 
Ape iaterere'sveicie ore scesieitiere’e sieisie.s s Sseocws0008 


TEXAS—$8,00 +] 


Austin—St. David’s, Wo." Aux., Sp. for 
Domestic Contingent Fund.........000. 


VERMONT—$232,16 


Fairfield—Trinity Church, General: BASBHGH 
Miscellaneous—Junior Aux.. Alaska....... 
Wo. Aux., for Miss Sabine’s School, 
Alaska, $50; for Miss Woodruff’s. 
School, Africa, $50; Sp for St. Augus- 
tine’s School, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
$60; Sp. for building church at Sendai, 
Japan, $50 


VIRGINIA—$525.00 


Albemarle Co. ( Albemarle)—Grace, J unior 
Aux, BP. fs ‘* Page iewis Eh foholam 
ship, Mr. Osuga’s Orphanage, Japan... 

Henrico Co. (Richmo nd) Bt ‘andrew’s, 
Wo. Aux., ‘‘ A Member,” for salary of 
Dr. Mary Vv. ‘Glenton, China,...... SNe 


WASHINGTON—$8;24 ° 
Montgomery Co. — St. 


210 00 


Pome eee emer e seer eerresenaereese 


25 00 


500 00 


Bartholomew’s: 
Parish, St. John’s, General......... eee 1 45 
(Brighton)—St. Luke’s, General........ c 6 79 


WESTERN MICHIGAN—$39,38 


Grand Rapids—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, through Wo. Aux., for ‘Dr. 
Cuming” scholarship, St. Paul’s 
School, South Dakota........ -. ..... 

St. Mark’s, Domestic and Foreign, $15 63; ; 
through Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop 
Rowe, for Hospital at Circle City, 
lara Siemens saa cistariaetaincisoinisetestoe 

Hastings — Emmanuel Church, through 
Wo. Aux., Colored Salary Fund........ 

Kalamazoo—St. Luke’s, Mrs. W. G. Austin, 
through Wo. Aux., Sp. for building 
church at Sendai, Japan nogondanacascenn 

Niles—Trinity Church, through Wo. Aux. = 
Sp. for building church at Sendai, 
RIAD AM cieterar srs celctalels sts aieisiels[oisis cies ictesereie einen 


WESTERN NEW YORK—$134,63 

Buffalo — St. Barnabas’s, through Wo. 
Aux., Sp for Bishop Wells, Spokane ... 
Honeoye Falls—‘' A Friend, Thank-offer- 
ing,’’ Domestic and Foreign...........,. 

Le Roy—“ EB. C.N ,”’ Genéral.........eee00- 
Palmyra— Zion; through Wo. Aux., for 
Miss Mann’s salary, Japan, $5; Train- 
ing House, China, $5.....2.c.scecceogsoe 
Rochester—Ascension S$. S., 
Salamanca—St. Mary’s, through Wo. Aux.,. 
for Training House,China ___.......... 
Miscellaneous—Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop 
Wells, Spokane, $10; for Miss Mann’s 
salary, Japan, $10; for Training House, 
China, $2.50; Miss Taylor, Nevada, $7.13 
Junior Aux., Sp. for baby organ, Africa, 
$27; Xp. for addition to St. Luke’s 
Hospital for Women, ey a China, 


eee ee mee eee rere eraser oeseree Hs eeeeene 


WEST VIRGINIA—$15,00 


Charlestown—Zion, Ladies’ Mexican Aux., 
Sp. for ‘‘C. E. Ambler ’’ scholarship, 
Hooker Orphanage, Mexico............ 


ALASKA—$62,47 


Circle City—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Junior Aux., General.........+65 


ASHEVILLE—$20.00 


Asheville—Trinity Church, through Wo. 
Aux., for ‘‘ Jarvis Buxton” scholar- 
ship, St. John’s College, Shanghai, 
OINA caves: seauldcie vowacewesccy cena Veineance 


NEW MEXICO—$6,35 
TEXAS. 
Marfa—Wo. Aux., General.........++. eaase 


62 47 


6 85 


670 


NORTH DAKOTA—$7.00 


@Lakota—Church of the Good Shepherd, 
General.......... 


— ecosccnecesoeccs cocesece 


OLYMPIA—$0.50 

“Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
addition to St. Luke's Hospital for 

=== Women, Shanghai, Chima...ccarccesere 50 


SACRAMENTO—$10.00 
[CALIFORNIA. 
§ Loomis —Sunbeam Society of Christian " 
wg Eodeavor, Foreign. .....< ccecceccescecce 110/00 


SALT LAKE—$106.90 
i Salt Lake City—St. Paul's, Sp. for Rev. 


Mr. Ridgely’s work, Wuchang, China.. 106790 
SOUTH BDAKOTA—$6.35 
Grow Creek—St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., 95 cts; 

Alice Hoffman's Mite-box, 50 cts., Gen- 

GPA aveaesceseccces Pe 145 
Ascension, Wo. Aux. General ork 110 
All Saints’, Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’ S 

Orphanage, China... .cceccoecccocesccese 3 80 

SOUTHERN FLORIBDA—$15.90 
Willernson (Braidentown) — Christ 
Church, General .....2...e..ce.0e 5 90 
Winter Park —All Saints’ fe Sp. for Bishop 
Morrison, North Dakota, for Indians... 10 00 


WESTERN TEXKAS-—$7,00 
Boerne—St. Helena’s, ‘‘ B. deW. C.,” Gen- 


eral.. ews ccccecccccs 


2 00 
Pearsall—* Two] per cont., cy General... ea 5 00 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS—$1 2,886.9 


Interest, Domestic, $5,628 a Foreign, 
$3,403.56 ; General, $110; Specials, 
$619.90... <ncine: (oot cloelaiaecetisesleae aaistcentar 9,762 24 


Income on gift of A Friend, ” in Pennsyl- 


vania, through George C. Thomas, 

Treasurer....... Besiesorstore steoleks oleuleiarsinrvoeieietn 90 00 
Amount drawn on account appropriation 

from ‘“U. O. W. A.,’’ 1898, Domes- 

tic, $1,000; Foreign. $1, 000.. . «eee 2,000 00 


From gift ofa friend in Pennsylvania, 
through G. C. Thomas, Treasurer, De 


mestic, $500; Foreign, $500....,....... 1,000 00 
Opening Service of the Church Congress, 
held in Christ Church, St. Paul, Minne- 
SOEA, GOMOLAal!s so o.ccrcicieieioraleraisieteletselerereente 23 32 
Through American Church Missionary So- 
ciety, for Porto Rico, $10; for work 
among the deaf-mutes, $1. 405s esac tee oad1c40 
FOREIGN—$4,78 
Mexico, Mexico—Mrs. Hooker’s Memorial 
School and Orphanage, through Junior 
AUX:; Goneraliccs fh cscciamnennaeres scemae 478 
LEGACY—$100.00 
Mass., Pittsfield—Estate of Parker L. Hall, 
Domestic, $50; Foreign, Nieacleastete +» 100 00 
Receipts for the month.............se.e0ce $26,669 42 
Amount previously acknowledged. Hloiwcreiajcs rE, 4 legen 
Total contributions, legacies and specials 
from September Ist, 1899............. $40,146 65 
eS 


A NEW CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
STUDY OF MISSIONS. 


Mrs. Scupper, wife of the late Rev. William W. 
Scudder, both for many years missionaries in South- 
ern India in the service of the Arcot Mission of the 
Reformed Church im America, has written a brief 
history of Foreign missiens covering a period of 
nineteen centuries. Im the smali compass of 241 
pages Mrs. Scudder has crowded together many 
prominent features of missionary history, covering 
the great fields wkere the Gospel is little known, 
and where the ambassadors of Christ have labored 
with wonderful heroism. [tis a handbook primar- 
{ly prepared for young people, especially for ad- 
vanced classes in the Sunday-school. 

Covering, as it does, however, the centuries of 
missionary labors from the days of the Apostles to 
the he present time, it is not surprising that Mrs. Scud- 
der should here and there omit certain important 
missionary enterprises in active operation in the 
Foreign field, and thus render her volume open to 
criticism, and its use to a limited sphere. For in- 
stance : The work of this Church in China and in Li- 
beria for sixty years is not mentioned at all. ; 


Published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. Price, $1. 


THE MADONNA OF LEGEND AND 
HISTORY. 


Mr. THoMAS WHITTAKER has recently published a 
small volume, entitled ** The Madonna in Legend and 
History,” by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Vincent, with an intro- 
duction by her brother-in-law, the Right Rev. Boyd 
Vincent, s.T.D., Bishop-Coadjutor of Southern Ohio. 
The authoress is the widow of General Strong H. 
Vincent, who was killed in the battle of Gettysburg. 
This second book from her pen is a natural sequel 
to her previous production, ‘* Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus,"’ and is an attempt to connect in a continuous 
story the legends illustrated in art, through which 
that simple, scriptural idea of Mary developed into 
the medizeval conception and modern cult of ** The 
Madonna.”’ 

The book is pleasing, and gives an idea of some of 
the early traditions that were in circulation con- 
cerning the history of the Blessed Virgin in the nas. 
cent period of the Church, Price, $1.50. 
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